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Affectionately to the memory of 

The Rt. Hon’ble M.R Jayakar, M.A., LL.D., D. C.L.,P.C, 
in grateful remembrance of his kindness in exhorting 
the publication of my lecture ‘Sculpture Inspired by 
Kalidasa’ by the Sarnskrta Academy, Madras and 
blessing this my very first book with his charming 
foreword, an encouragement that has sustained me 
all through my life in my literary work. 


FOREWORD 


Shri C. Sivaramamurti is Indian culture incarnate. He is one 
of the rare experts from the tribe of the great pandits of this illus- 
trious country. It is a delight to hear his discourses, heavily punct- 
uated with Sanskrit quotations, on dharma, aesthetics, iconography 
and archaeology or Indian art. He presents a rare combination of 
profound scholarship and sensivity of Indian Art. 


It is our nation’s great privilege that he is able to pen down 
some of his studies or life-long personal experiences of Indian Art, 
which have appeared during the past few years. May God bless him 
with a long and productive span of life, so that we are benefitted by 
his researches and publications! 


The publishers of his book ‘Approach To Nature in Indian Art 
and Thought’’ deserve our hearty congratulations. In the present 
book Shri Sivaramamurti has amply demonstrated one of the basic 
motivations of Indian poetic or artistic creativity, by way of a 
psychological harmony between the human experience and nature. 
The tropical wealth of scenic beauty is a fitting back drop to Indian 
imagery. But it is the actual] participation of nature and the resultant 
human involvement which matters in Indian Art and poetry. 


The present book will therefore answer many such questions 
in the minds of the researchers and also will be a suitable window to 
look at the glory of ancient India. This work will serve as a real 
cultural ambassador of India to the West, as it will enrich our 
experiences. 


I congratulate the distinguished author and the publishers on 
this production. 


April 19, 1980 : Rai Krishnadasa 
Sita Nivas, 

B.H.U., 

Varanasi-221 005 


PREFACE 


Invited by Dr. Hariprasad G. Shastri, Director of the Sheth 
Bholabhai Jeshingbhai Institute of Learning and Research, Ahmeda- 
bad to deliver a series of lectures on some aspects of Indian art, 
thought and culture, I chose the theme Approach to Nature in Indian 
Art and Thought. These lectures were delivered in the H.K. Arts Col- 
lege in Ahmedabad on the Ist, 2nd and 3rd August 1978 and are now 
published with the kind permission of the Sheth Bholabhai Jeshing- 
. bhai Institute of Learning and Research with suitable illustrations to 
effectively illuminate the themes discussed in the text. I am grateful 
to Mr. Chinubhai Chimanbhai, connoisseur and patron of art and 
learning, Dr. Shastri and the authorities of the Institute for providing 
me this opportunity to give an exposition of this pleasant theme, 
and I hope this book would reveal India’s attitude to nature in her 
infinite glory. ; 


To the Archaeological Survey, the National Museum, the 
Madras Government Museum, the Lucknow Museum, the Museum 
and Art Gallery, Chandigarh, the Chitralaya Art Gallery, Mysore, the 
British Museum and the Cleveland Museum, I am grateful for photo- 
graphs supplied to illustrate this book. For kind loan of colour blocks 
for the colour plates, I cannot adequately thank the National Museum 
and the Lalit Kala Akademi. To Mr. B.S. Bhatt, Guide Lecturer in the 
National Museum, I am thankful for kindly preparing the Index. 
To Mr. Jayant Baxi of Kanak publications, to Mr. Chhotelal Jain of 
Navchetan Press and to Shaheed Prakashan Press, I am thankful for 
not only expediting the publication but also for bringing it out ina 
form worthy of the noble theme discussed in the book. I have no 
words to express my gratitude to the doyen of Indian Art Studies, 
the sole architect and magnanimous donor to the country of one of 
the greatest collections of art of national importance composing the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, Padmabhiushana Rai Krishnadasji for his affec- 
tionate blessing in the shape of his charming Foreword bejewelling the 
book whichI treasure. — 


New Delhi to Sivaramamurti 
25th April 1980. 
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APPROACH TO NATURE IN INDIAN ART AND THOUGHT 


Robinson Crusoe in his lonely state on an uninhabited island 
exclaims in sheer amazement, ‘Oh solitude where are the charms that 
sages have seen in your face?’ But sages, by their own innate kindly 
nature, felt one with all around, and appreciated a solitary existence 
free from the thought of a second, and could well say as in the words 
of the Upanishadic seer ‘Fear arises from a second: dvitiyad vai bhayam 
bhavati’. But this is born of universal love and identification of the 
self with the rest, overcoming the nescience of duality. To the Indian 
philosopher the individual self in him and the universal self in the 
solar orb were one and the same: sa yas chayam purushe, yas chasa- 
vaditye, sa ekah, Taittiriyopanishad 3, 10, 4. And that explains his 
attitude towards solitude, completely overcome by his loving approach 
towards nature around him, where visions of friendly attitude to- 
wards him by even the inanimate stirred him into a deep comradeship 
with the entire world, animate and inanimate, dynamic and static. 
Even the insentient could share the joy or grief of man if he was 
worthy of that. When Rama shed tears in great grief for Sita, the 
mountain Rigyamtka, though hard rock, proverbially hard-hearted, 
would Joudly lament in sheer agony at that sight: api grava roditi, 
Uttararamacharita 1, 28 as Bhavabhuti would put it. The tears of Sita 
could not be shed without the entire forest with all its denizens 
reciprocating her grief, as the peacocks halt their mirthful dance, the 
deer drop the luscious green grass nibbled with relish, even the trees 
and plants shed their flowers like hot tear drops, conjuring up a rare 
vision of great grief expressed by even the wooden wood: nrittam 
mayirah kusamani vriksha darbhan upattan vijahur harinyah, tasyah 
prapanne samaduhkhabhavam atyantam asid ruditam vane’pi, Raghu- 
vamsa, 14, 69. 


The Vedic seer was so taken in by the beauty of the peeping 
light, slightly shimmering before sporting the veil of light crimson, 
that he conceived of Ushas as a lovely damsel adept in dance who 
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lightly unveiled her robe and her charm, comparing her to a pretty 
spouse that unrobed her breast softly to enrapture her beloved one: 
adhi pesamsi vapate nritar iva sve jayeva patyur ushasi suvasah, Rigveda 
1, 92, 4. It is this beautiful Ushas that was requested to be sobhana 
or benign like the day that followed equally sweet, a prayer in one of 
the hymns of the Chamaka prasna of the Taittiriya Samhita, sisha cha 
me sudinam cha me. She was to be sweet as honey jike the night that 
preceded her, madhu naktam utoshasi, 


Ushas heralds her appearance with a mild fragrance all her own 
as the flowers bloom and drop from their stalks to spread the aroma, 
of dawn: vrintat $latham harati pushpam anokahanam, Raghvamia 5, 69, 
even as the evening breeze wafts the perfume of séyantana mallika as 
the lady of twilight, passionately crimson, chases the day in a vain 
bid to meet him, slowly abandoning her sky robe, as the touch of the 
moon’s rays fondle her into an ecstatic delight that makes the starry 
twinkle of the eyes: chanchachchandrakarasparsaharshonmilitataraka, 
aho raégavati sandhya jahati svayam ambaram, Ramayana 4, 30, 45 of 
Valmiki almost repeated in Anandavardhana’s quotation anuragavati 
sandhya divasas tatpurassarah, aho daivagatis chitra tathapi na samag- 
amah, Dhvanyaloka 1,.13. The youth and beauty of Sandhya have led 
her to be likened to a young mugdha bala between a nayaka and his 
praudha nayiké, in the vision of twilight between day and night: 
dinakshapamadhyagareva sandhya, Raghuvamsa 2, 20. 


Night itself is conceived as a beautiful nayika abhisarika (Fig.1) 
preferably as a suklabhisarika with the bright moon as her smiling 
face, the twingling stars as her sparkling eyes, and covered lightly in 
the soft silken immaculately white veil of moonlight: rdatris sasanko- 
ditasaumyavaktraé taraganonmilitacharunetra, jyotsnamsukapravarana 
vibhati nariva suklamsukasamvritangi, Ramayana 4, 30, 47. 


The quarters (disah) have been visualised as charming damsels 
with their faces brightened up by the cool white sandal smear of 
lunar rays and picturesquely painted with the delicate patterns of 
musk of stellar glory as in diksundarivadanamandanapatralekham 
which cali forth such poetic exclamations as ayam aindrimukham pagya 
raktas chumbati chandrama, look! the passionately red rising moon 
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kisses the face of the damsel of the eastern quarter! In another 
hymnal context the faces of the damsels of the quarters are described 
tinged saffron red by the crimson glow of the cluster of rubies on the 
hoods of the snakes decorating the matted locks of Siva: jatabhuj- 
angapingalasphuratphanamaniprabhakadambakumkumadravapraliptadig- 
vadhamukhe, Sivatandavastotra, 3. 


The little child in England attracted by the twinkle of the star 
joyously addresses it with wonder in her nursury rhyme ‘twinkle twin- 
kle little star, how I wonder what you are, up above the world so 
high like a diamond in the sky.’ In India stars and stellar constella- 
tions were conceived as celestial damsels of exceptional beauty like 
Chitra or Rohini most devoted to their spouse the moon. Chitra so 
shone in her natural glory that Dilipa and Sudakshina in their sim- 
plest apparel on their way to the hermitage of Vasishtha looked 
charming like Chitra and Chandrama in union just when free from 
the frost of winter and at the start of spring: kapyabhikhya tayor 
asid vrajatos suddhaveshayoh, himanirmuktayor madhye_ chitrachand- 
ramasor iva, Raghuvamsa 1,46. Rohini is not only a paragon of 
beauty but is also of virtue as her constancy to the moon is an ideal 
for Sita (Fig. 2) along with so many others like Arundhati and Lopa- 
mudra that she enumerates, rohini Sasinam yatha, Ramayana 5, 24, 10. 
The earlier similar Vedic association chandramaso rohini, Taittirtya 
Samhita following HanumAn’s vision of Sita in a sad state of separa- 
tion from Rama, brings to his mind Rohini, as exceptional in beauty 
as Sita, disfigured by the blood-red shadowy veil of Angaraka: grahe- 
nangarakeneva piditam iva rohinim, Ramayana 5, 15, 22. Sita away 
from Rama makes Hanuman even mistake her to be Rohini, as he 
queries her if she were perhaps not Rohini, the loveliest of stars and 
the abode of all great virtues, fallen from her celestial abode and 
diprived of the loving presence of the moon: kinnu chandramasa 
hind patita vibudhdlayat, rohini jyotisham sreshtha sreshthasarvagunanvita, 
Ramayana 5, 33,7. And he offers to take her back to Rama to unite 
her with him like Rohini with the moon: yogam anvichchha ramena 
sasankeneva rohini, Ramayana 5, 37, 24. Beauty of character that out- 
shone beauty of form was believed to be rewarded by the provision 
of stellar form as for Dhruva, the Saptarshis and Arundhati. It is 
however the twentyseven stars, paragons of beauty, clustering round 
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the moon as their soothing lord of love and _ adoration 
nakshatresah. 


The day itself is a noble heroic form of an udatta nayaka, who 
acts for the good of the world in a spirit of sacrifice by driving away 
the monster of darkness, and is symbolised by the sun who is the 
treasure house of the splendour of light. Surely when he shines 
bright, how can there be darkness to blind the vision of the world, 
sirye tupatyavaranaya drishieh kalpeta lokasya katham tamisra, 
Raghuvaméa 5, 13. But he is so full of the glow of light and majesty 
that it is enough for his precursor Aruna, his crimson light and his 
charioteer as he is conceived, to tackle the disappearance of dark, 
when alone concentrated light of greater magnitude spreads around to 
herald the warmth of the day so bright: yavat pratapanidhir akramate 
na bhanur ahnaya tavad arunena tamo nirastam, Raghuvamsa 5, 71. 
The Satavahana sculpture of the second century B.C. from the Bhaja 
cave (Fig. 3) shows the lord of daylight in his chariot destroying the 
huge monster of darkness. This is one of the earliest representations 
of this theme and a very vivid one. Here on either side of him are 
his consorts Chhaya and Suvarchasa, shade and light that automatic- 
ally go with Surya. Here Strya wears a turban, the earliest symbol 
of the crowned king who had a veshtana or turban instead of a makuta 
which came later to take its place. The newly crowned Aja bows to 
his father, his turban touching his feet: tam aranyasamasrayonmukham 
Sirasa veshtanasobhina sutah, pitaram pranipatya padayor aparityagam 
ayachatatmanah, Raghuvamsa 8, 12. As the lord of rita or justice and 
dharma or order he is preceded by the greatest of sages symbolising 
dharma, and a whole host of them, the Valakhilyas, virardja rathapra- 
shthair valakhilyair ivamsSuman, Raghuvamsa 15, 10. A vivid early second 
or first century B.C. sculpture representing this is on the Lala Bhagat 
pillar (Fig 4). This emphasises the grand description of Strya in his 
golden chariot coursing through the sky to watch the good and bad 
deeds of the denizens of heaven and earth as given in the Rigveda, 
Gsatyena rajasa vartamano nivesayan amritam martyam cha, hiranyayena 
savita rathenadevo yati bhuvana vipasyan, which is echoed and com- 
mented on in the description of the sun, the deity worshipped by 
Prabhakaravardhana, as given in the Banskhera plate, ekachakra- 
ratha wa prajanam Grtiharah, Epigraph. Ind. 4, p. 209. 
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Sirya is the one cogniser of the world, the eye that instead of 
by its dazzle taking away enhances and adds to the beauty of the 
lotuses; and as an extraordinary eye of the three worlds totally 
different from the ordinary eye, is the light of the Lustrous One that 
destroys the sins of one and all: yat kantim pankajanam na harati 
kurute pratyutadhikyaramyam ...... chakshus samdanyachakshur  visadr- 
isam aghabhid bhasvatas tan maho vah, Siryasataka 21. It is not 
only as the eye of the world, the eye that cognizes only dharma that 
Surya is preeminent but also as the remover of sins and the assurer 
of bliss. He is not only the finale to darkness but is the very means 
of destruction of sin that is wholly of the nature of foul stain, is not 
only the awakener of the bloom of lotuses by the touch of his rays 
but also of the highest enlightenment to the seers, is again not only 
the reckoner of the days in succession but also the bestower of the 
highest beatitude, in short he is the accomplisher of a myriad great 
activities of and in the universe through his own one unique effort: 
dhvantasyaivantahetur na bhavati malinaikatmanah papmano’pi_ prak 
padopantabhajam janayati na param pankajanam prabodham, karta 
nigssreyasanam api na tu khalu yah kevalam vasaraném so’ vyad ekodya- 
mechchhavihitabahubrihadvisvakaryo’ ryama vah, Siryasataka 84. 


Without the sun, his light and warmth coupled with his capacity 
to energize beings all the world over, there is no life or activity except 
somnolence. In India it is the day lit up by the sun that is chosen 
for any major action. It is such a purifying effect that accompanies 
the rays of the sun that, when Sarya departs to other worlds to offer 
them his protection, the holy bathing places like pools, rivers, lakes, 
waterfalls, lotus ponds or even the ocean cannot cleanse the 
terrific sins whose consequence is a plunge into hell, and not even the 
waters of the celestial river Ganga can remove the stain of sinners 
dipping in her stream for sanctification: tirthani vyarthakani hradanad- 
asarasinirjharambhojininam nodanvanto nudanti pratibhayam asubham 
svabhrapatanubandhi, apo nakapagayé api kalushamusho majjatam naiva 
yatra tratum yate’nyalokan sa disatu  divasasyaikahetur hitam vah, 
Saryasataka 95. 


The sun in the solar orb is a sovereign in his own right, and 
even the scattering of darkness need not be by so august a person by 
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his own personal effort. There are the amazonian damsels Usha and 
Pratyusha shooting arrows of light from the bow held in their hand, 
an early representation of which occurs in the late Sunga panel from 
the Bodhgaya rail (Fig. 5) of the first century B.C. From that time on 
this theme gains in popularity and it isa regular feature in Gupta 


sculpture. 


Strya is not only a majestic royal personality of great splendour 
but is also.a loving néyaka with an exceedingly delicate approach 
towards his beloved mate padmini, the lotus laden pool, where the 
flowers bloom and awake from their nocturnal slumber just as the 
solar rays touch the warmth of the forearms of the lover caressing the 
slumbering spouse to rouse her: sé#ryagrahastapratibodhiteshu padmak- 
areshvabhyadhikam vibhati, Ramayana 4, 30, 29. The distance between 
the two lovers matters very little as Bhavabhiti would put it, since it is 
an inner loving urge that transcends all distance: vyatishajati padarthan 
antarah ko’pi hetuh na khalu bahirupadhin pritayas samsrayante, vikasati 
hi patangasyodaye pundarikam, Uttararaémacharita 6, 12. 


Equally devoted and equally beautiful are the white and red 
lotus that welcome the touch of the sun by their bloom: saryamsubhir 
bhinnam ivaéravindam, Kumarasambhava 1, 32. Equally interesting is 
Mayitra’s description of the attitude of the lotus damsel to the solar 
lover. Aroused by the rays of the sun as by the touch of the lover’s 
hands, the lotus damsel is astir, and the universe as well is animated, 
after darkness is destroyed at dawn: padminyuchchhvasyate yair ushasi 
jagad api dhvamsayitva tamisram, Siryasataka 17. The association of 
Padma or Lakshmi with the feet (pada) of Vishnu, as she shampooes 
and brightens them with a rare devotion of an ageold intensity is, by 
double entendre, suggested by Maytra, as of Padma or the blooming 
lotus damsel as a consort of Strya, who enhances the splendour of his 
rays(pada) by her perfuming them, as she awakes at dawn: prakkalon- 
nidrapadmakaraparimalanavirbhavatpadasobho ... devas sa payad apara 
iva muraratir ahnaém patir vah, Suryasataka, 92. 


The concept of Surya as Narayana is an obvious corollary of a 
close knit concept, source of light, upholder of dharma and sustainer 
of life. Stirya holds the lotus in both his hands. Vishnu holds one in 
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his hand and the other springs from his navel itself giving him the 
epithet Padmanabha (Fig. 6). Sri or Kamala, whose abode is the lotus 
Kamalalaya, is born of water, the treasure house of water, jalanidhi, 
the ocean; and dwells on the chest of Vishnu, This makes Sankara 
request her, whose parental home is the lotus which symbolises water, 
the husband’s home his chest, to graciously accept the lotus of his 
own heart as the sporting house: ambhoruham janmagriham bhavatya 
vakshasthalam bhartrigriham murareh, karunyatah kalpaya padmavase 
lilagriham me _ hridayaravindam, Kanakadhardastava. Narayana also 
significantly connotes the one of aquatic abode, and water is 
symbolised by lotus. Its emergence from the navel suggests that the 
first element, water, is from his stomach from which and into which 
respectively emerge and dissolve the universe. For Narayana, Kamala, 
or the lotus-born goddess is the spouse and for Stirya, Padmini or 
the goddess of the lotus is the beloved. This is only an amplification 
or a representation in visual form of raso vai sah. 


The sun at dawn is copper-hued and later assumes different 
colours. He is perceived by the cowherds and even the rustic girls 
fetching water from tanks or streams, in short by all creatures includ- 
ing the quadrupeds and bipeds. This solar disc is hence considered 
one of the eight perceptible forms of Siva: pratyakshabhih prapannas 
tanubhir avatu vas tabhir ashiabhir tah, Abhijnanasakuntalam 1, 1. 
Therein he is one of the two that indicate time, day and night: ye 
dve kalam vidhattah, Abhijnanasakuntalam 1, 1. The Satarudriya of the 
Taittiriya Samhita pointedly refers to this aspect of Stirya in the lines, 
‘Yonder this one copper-hued, pink, tawny and of various tints, 
and all these Rudras in thousands occupying the quarters all around, 
we propitiate with understanding. This yonder one, who moves, blue- 
throated and deep red in hue, was seen by the cowherds, the women- 
folk carrying water and also by the entire world of the living. So seen 
may he make us happy: asau yas tamro aruna uta babhrus suman- 
galah, ye chemam rudra abhito dikshu Srités sahasraso ’vaisham heda 
imahe. asau yo’yasarpati nilagrivo vilohitah, utainam gopda adrisan- 
nadrisan udaharyah, utainam visva bhitani sa drishto mridayati nah, 
Taittiriya Samhita 4,5, 2. 


In the immediately preceding verse of this text is the reference:to. 
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Rudra as the foremost divine physician, controlling all snakes and all 
the demon hosts: prathamo daivyo bhishak, ahimscha  sarvan 
jambhayan  sarvaicha yatudhanyah. He is not different from the 
pre-eminent divine physician: bhishaktamam tva bhishajam srunomi 
Rigveda 2, 33, 4. 


As the father of the celestial physicians Asvinikumaras them- 
selves, Surya is the supreme physician whose warm rays could cure the 
worst of diseases like leprosy. So Mayira invokes the abundantly 
compassionate and nonchalant solar rays to which hosts of Siddhas 
make worshipful offerings, to speedily destroy the sins of all, even of 
those whose heaps of foul smelling sins have shrivelled up their noses, 
hands and feet, rendered their limbs ulcerous and indistinctly gurgl- 
ing in their utterances, as the hot-rayed sun alone could recreate anew 
and cure such leprous torment: sirnaghrananghripanin vranibhir apagha- 
nair ghargharavyaktaghoshan dirghaghratan aghaughaih, punar api ghat- 
ayatyeka ullanghayan yah gharmamsos tasya vo ntardvigunaghanaghrina- 
nighnanir vighnavritter dattarghah siddhasamghair vidadhatu ghrinayas 
sighram amhovighatam, Siryasataka 6. 


It is because of all these qualities that the sun is conceived in 
several ways with different feelings of reverence, affection, filial grati- 
tude and so forth, and the first fruit of harvest in January is offered 
to him in an universal expression of joy and welcome of the bright 
equinox where the sun gains strength and lustre in his northerly 
movement. The poet is unable he says to determine whether the sun 
is a god or a kinsman or a dear friend, or a revered master or a 
respected elder, or even protection itself, or perceptive eye, or the 
illuminating lamp, the spiritual guide or the progenitor, or life, or the 
primal cause, or energy, though he is undoubtedly in all these guises, 
always and in every way rendering the utmost good to the world: 
devah kim bandhavas syat priyasuhrid athavacharya ahosvid aryo raksha 
chakshur na dipo gurur uta janako jivitam bijam ojah, evam nirniyate 
yah ka iva na jagatam sarvatha sarvadasau sarvakaropakari disatu 
dasasatabhishur abhyarthitam vah, Siryasataka 100. 


The knowledge of Stirya as contained in the Veda is described-as 
the quintessence of the vast text, the study of which in several\spans 
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of life vouchsafed for sage Bharadvaja was of no avail owing to the 
oceanic expanse and depth of the text. The story goes that the aged 
sage, who practised brahmacharya in three spans of human life, again 
requested Indra for yet another, again to continue his study of the 
Vedas. Indra now pointed out to him that the Vedas are endless and 
like the three mountains in front of him, and what he had studied in 
three lives was only three handfuls from them which necessitated the 
study of the essentials: bharadvajo ha tribhir brahmacharyam uvasa, 
tam ha jirnim sthaviram sayanam indra upavrajyovacha, yatte chatur- 
tham Gyur dadyam, kim enena kurya iti, brahmacharyam evainena 
chareyam iti hovacha, tam ha trin giriripan iva darsayanchakara, tesham 
haikaikasman mushtim adade, sa hovacha bharadvajetyamantrya, veda 
va ete, ananté vai vedah, etad va etais tribhir ayurbhir anvavochathah, 
Taittiriya Brahmana 3, 10. 11. 


The place of Strya in the study of the highest paravidya of Vidya 
is incommensurable with any other. There is a rare sculpture of the 
eighth century from the Mallikarjuna temple at Pattadakal (Fig. 7) 
where a panel from a pillar represents Yajiiavalkya swiftly following 
keeping pace with Surya speeding in his chariot and learning the chant 
of the Sukla Yajurveda. The story goes that the sage originally learnt 
the Krishna Yajurveda, and again the Sukla Yajurveda from Savita, 
having had to give back the former to his guru by disgorging the Taitti- 
riya Samhita of the Krishna Yajurveda. As it was not possible for a Vedic 
scholar to remain even a minute without the knowledge of the Veda, 
he had to follow the sun to repeat it all over again, and that is how the 
Saklayajurveda Vajasaneyi Samhita originated. It is the speedy move- 
ment of the solar chariot, and the modulation of tone as it was received 
by the ear of the sage as he followed, that modified to an extent the 
svara or intonation of this version of the Yajurveda. 


The learning of the Veda itself from Surya is amply justified by 
the very concept of Surya as trayitanu or the embodiment of the three 
Vedas. The Mahanarayanopanishad gives a clear picture of Strya or 
Aditya as shining bright as the orb of the sun 7k in the form of the 
hymns composing the Rigveda, as blazing flame in the form of the 
sama hymns comprising the Samaveda, as the golden personage in the 
flame representing the yajur hymns of the Yajurveda, and thus glowing 
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as the very embodiment of the three Vedas: dadityo va esha etan man- 
dalam tapati tatra ta richas tadricha mandalam, richam loko’tha ya esha 
etasmin mandale’ rchir dipyate tani saémani, sa samnam loko’ tha ya esha 
etasmin mandalerchishi purushas tani yajimshi sa yajusham lokas, sasha 
traiyyeva vidya tapati, ya esho’ntaraditye hiranmayah purushah, Mahanar- 
aynopanishad 14, 1. It is this that is voiced by Maytra who says that the 
whole band of Vedic seers versed in the Veda know that Strya composes 
the three Vedas, the blaze of the disk as the hymns of the Rigveda, the 
glow of the flame in the disk as the songs of the Samaveda, and the 
atomic personage in the flame as the text of the Y ajurveda, and there- 
fore the fundamental cause of the pleasures of heaven and the bliss of 
beatitude in emancipation: etad yan mandalam khe tapati dinakritas ta 
richo’ rchimshi yani dyotante tani samanyayam api purusho mandale ‘nur 
yajiimshi, evam yam veda vedatritayam ayam ayam vedavedi samagro 
vargas svargapavargaprakritir avikritis so’stu siryas Sriye vah, Siryasat- 
aka 89. It is this concept of Stirya as Paramatma that has been voiced 
in the Upanishad as the Universal spirit that embraces in its imman- 
ence every individual spirit or self in the world: sa yas chayam purushe, 
yas chasavaditye, sa ekah, Taittiriyopanishad 3, 10, 4; the one who is 
in the person here, and the one that is in the sun is the same. 


Surya is not only the embodiment of the three Vedas but is also 
of the very nature of the three gunas, satva, rajas and tamas. He is, 
in the words of Bana, of the nature of rajas for the creation of the 
universe, of satva for the protection of the beings and of tamas for 
the deluge of it all, unborn, the cause of creation, existence and 
destruction, the three Vedas personified and the three gunas or quali- 
ties embodied: rajojushe janmani sattvavrittaye sthitau prajanam pralaye 
tamassprise, ajaya sargasthitinasahetave trayimayadya__ trigunatmane 
namah, Kadambari 1, That is why inthe sandhyd prayer he is pro- 
nounced as Savita, the only eye of the universe, the cause of birth, 
existence and extinction, embodiment of the three Vedas and of the 
nature of the qualities in the form of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva: namas 
savitre jagadekachakshushe jagatprasitisthitinasahetave, trayimayaya 
trigunatmadharine virintchinarayanasahkaratmane. 


Like the famous early Javanese chaturmukha sculpture from the 
Indian Museum that shows a Sivalinga as an aniconic core of linga with 
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anthropomorphic forms of Stirya, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva against it 
facing the directions, is a fine Gupta sculpture in the National 
Museum (Fig. 8), representing identical theme but with a greater 
elaboration of the attributes and vehicles, particularly of Vishnu and 
Siva, where the peculiar characteristic of the weapons depicted on the 
crest of the personified wheel and club of Vishnu and the trident of 
Siva add considerable interest. This is a fine sculptural rendering of 
the fourfold aspect of Stirya as his embodiment of the three Vedas, 
trigunas and the trimirtis. 


The lotus has ever been conceived as the symbol of purity and 
charm. It is the source of Brahma, the abode of Sri, the sprout from 
the navel of Vishnu to signify him as rasa, the symbol of the water of 
Ganga on the jatas of Siva, the sportive flower in the hand of every 
goddess. Sirya as the lord of lotuses, abjinipati, carries a pair of lotuses 
in both his hands. The red lotus is a symbol of Strya as the blue lily 
that blooms as the moon rises is his symbol. Sculptural representa- 
tion of Surya in symbolic form as a lotus isa very interesting phase 
indeed in Indian art. When, on his northern expedition to fetch 
the water of the Ganga as a tribute by the overthrown kings of 
the area through which the river flows, Rajendra Chola found an 
interesting mode of representation of the sun along with the other 
planets in a Gahadavala tablet, where Strya was shown as the 
principal planet symbolically as a lotus on the surface at the top of 
the other planets repeated in a row on one of the sides, the 
eastern, considering the row of seven horses depicted immediately 
below this row, Rajendra also noticed that at a very much earlier 
stage, in the Gupta period, the planets were represented, in north 
India as in the south, facing different directions on the abacus of a 
bell-shaped capital of a pillar crowned by lions fashioned facing the 
directions after the lions of the Sarnath Asokan pillar. An example of 
this preserved in the Museum at Gwalior (Fig. 10) shows the twelve 
rasis or signs of the zodiac, mesha, vrishabha and the rest all around 
with the planets in between the rasis. In another early Gurjata 
Pratihara carving in the same Museum, Sirya is again represented as 
Graharaja or lord of planets both symbolically as a blooming lotus 
and anthropomorphically as the seated god of Light, in a niche on the 
side along with the other planets depicted in a row, all below | the 
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large lotus which fills the entire top space (Fig. 11). 


Rajendra was so struck by the idea of these two beautiful types 
that he encouraged his own sculptors to innovate a type combining 
both these elements. The result is the Navagraha slab at Gangaikon- 
dacholapuram which shows Strya as a large blooming lotus at the 
top, the eight other grahas seated on the sides facing the eight direc- 
tions, and a row of seven horses facing east (Fig. 9). Here asin the 
North Indian representations of the planets there is only a single pair 
of arms for each one of the grahas. 


To understand even this sculpture better there isa more 
elaborate Navagraha slab of the Kakatiya period now in the 
Hyderabad Museum which shows a further elaboration in trying to 
introduce the rasis or the zodiacal signs as well (Fig. 12). Asin 
Rajendra’s new creation, Strya is a large lotus medallion on top with 
the rasis all around it, the dikpalas or the guardians of the quarters on 
their respective vehicles facing the right directions. The other grahas 
remain unrepresented to show that the sun as the adhipa of all grahas: 
nakshatragrahataranam adhipo visvabhavanah, Ramayana 6, 107, 15 
himself represents them all in his large blooming lotus form envelop- 
ing all the directions to be faced by the planets. The seven galloping 
horses are however repeated here also as in Rajendra’s navagraha 
slab. This is not only because of the close relationship of the Cholas 
and the Eastern Chalukyas by matrimonial alliance at this period of 
history, a tradition that the Kakatiyas followed soon after as the 
successors of the Chalukyas, but also because it laid special stress on 
the famous epithet of Strya Saptasva and on which a further emphasis 
is seen in the rathasaptami festival of Strya again laying stress on the 
number seven specially sacred to the sun. 


But how did the representation of a lotus to signify Stirya arise? 
This is indeed an interesting probe. The idea of a circular dditya- 
mandala is already noted as from the Taittiriya Aranyaka. This, 
poetically expressed in a stotra or hymn attributed to Yajnavalkya has 
its first verse describing the rising of the effulgent sun, the beloved 
of the lotus pool, the rubyset earring of the damsel of the eastern 
quarter, and red like the parrot’s beak: sukatundachchhavi savitus chan- 
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darucheh pundarikavanabandhoh, mandalam uditam vande kundalam 
akhandaladisayah. The idea in the Sambapanchasika of the solar disc 
appearing a lotus with the nector in it tasted by the Vedas settling on 
its rim like swarms of bees goes beyond the concept of just a disk: 
yasmin veda madhuni saraghakaravad bhanti chagre tachandamsor 
amitam amritam mandalastham prapadye. But it is the powerful 
imagery couched in poetic excellence by Mayra viewing the bloom- 
ing lotus in the solar disc that caught the fire of sculptural fancy. He 
first describes the orb of the sun as the lotus of the sky looking a 
ruby-set earring with filaments against the golden hill Udayachala, 
with the disappearing dark of the sky appearing a swarm of bees: 
pratyuptas taptahemojjvalaruchir achalah padmaragena yena jyayah 
kinjalkapunjo yadalikulasiter ambarendivarasya, Siryasataka 75. He 
again pictures the saryamandala as a full-fledged lotus in a more 
elaborate description of the sun rising from the pool of the pleasance 
of the sky, tearing asunder the thick mire of darkness, with all the 
while the red tinge sparkling on the tips of the opening petals, and 
followed often for his own satiation by Rahu as bya row of black 
honey bees, as the large solar disk resembles a lotus: udyaddyudyan- 
avapyam bahulatamatamahpankapiram vidarya prodbhinnam patrapar- 
sveshyaviralam arunachhayaya vishpurantya kalyanani kriyad vah 
kamalam iva mahamandalam chandabhanor anvitam triptihetor asakyid 
alikulakarina rahuna yat, Siryasataka 79. This and other similar image- 
ries of Surya in the Saryasataka accounts for its immense popularity, 
and accounts for a Saryamandapa at Kafichipuram, with probably 
twelve pillars, all of which are now lost except for a fragment rescued 
and preserved in the Madras Museum (Fig. 13), with verses of the 
Saryasataka inscribed serially in early Chola Grantha characters of 
the tenth century. It is this powerful imagery that accounts for the 
representation of Sarya as a kamalamandala. In a ritual for Surya 
worship there is the direction to draw the solar orb as an eight-petalled 
lotus with central seed vessel to assign a petal for each form of Strya 
starting clockwise from the east, Strya, Ravi, Vivasvan, Bhaga, 
Aruna, Martanda, the central circle being for Bhaskara. The sanctity 
of the lotus form for Strya thus became so important that the 
sculptural version gained in popularity. In this ritual, Stirya is conceiv- 
ed as himself representing all the other planets like Soma, Angaraka, 
Budha, Brihaspati, Sukra, Sanaiéchara and even Rahu and Ketu. 
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As the upholder of dharma he is the parent of Manu, the ideal 
king and the codifier of rules of conduct, whose smriti is held in the 
_ highest esteem and which all successive sovereigns on earth have 

followed unswerving even a hair’s breadth in their passage as Kalidasa 
would put it rekhamdatram api kshunnad a@manor vartmanah param, 
Raghuvamga 1,17. Dharmaraja the lord of justice, Yama, who metes 
out the fruit of all actions with meticulous care is again the son of 
Surya. Andit is as the son of Kunti born through the grace of Yama 
that Yudhishthira is Dharmaputra, again the very embodiment of 
truth and justice. Vidura, the greatest dharmatma in the Mahabharata, 
whose highest principles of conduct are codified in his famous text of 
the Viduraniti is again a partial incarnation of Yama himself, tvam hi 
matprabhavo rajan viduras cha mamamsajah, Mahabharata 3, 314, 22. It 
is interesting to note in the Mahabharata how Dharma _ himself is 
pleased with the righteous reply of Dharmaputra, all the brothers of 
whom he revives at the conclusion of the Yakshaprasna ordeal of the 
Pandavas. 


The moon represents almost the opposite of the sun. The sun 
blazes and warms up and energises the whole world while the moon 
gladdens, pleases and by the touch of his cool beams renders the 
world somnolent: yatha prahladanachchandrah pratapat tapano yatha, 
Raghuvamia 4, 12. Valmiki compares Rama’s benign countenance 
to the pleasing lunar disc: somavat priyadarsanah, Ramayana 1, 1, 18. 
Kalidasa has a similar parallel where he describes the benign delightful 
face of Raghu and the immaculate soft lustre of the moon as the only 
two towards which with equal fervour the eyes of those who could 
really see with aesthetic taste were projected for sheer enjoyment: 
prasadabhimukhe tasmimschandre cha visadaprabhe, tadé chakshus- 
hmatam pritir asit samarasa dvayoh, Raghuvamsa 4, 18. The first 
love of the moon are the stars, and his other nayikds like the night 
damsel and the quarters come next. Bharavi gives a picture of the cool- 
rayed moon lovingly embracing closely with his arms of beams on 
their necks as it were the stellar nymphs so dear to him, and the 
crimson glow arising thereon appears as saffron powder from their 
breasts scattered: Slishyatah priyavadhir upakantham tarakas tatakar- 
asya himaméoh, udvamannabhiraraja samantad angaraga iva lohitaragah, 
Kiratarjuniya 9, 27. 
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Apart from the stars that are the beloved ones of the moon as 
nakshatresa there are the diksundaris or the personified nymphs of 
the quarters and night herself personified as a nayika. As a loving 
nayaka smears sandal paste on the body of his beloved one and 
paints creeper designs with kastirika, the moon, helped by the ocean 
who fondly prepares white sandal paste through his wave fringes, 
smears with his beams the damsels of the quarters: pinashtiva taran- 
gagraih samudrah phenachandanam tad @daya karair indur limpativa 
diganganah, Ramayana 6, 5, 115. The ocean on his part enjoys 
the sight of his offspring, the moon, as he rises in his glory and gets 
reflected in the long succession of surging waves, leaping up in 
joy expressed in foam-laughter: hasantam iva phenaughair nrityantam 
iva chormibhih, chandrodayasamuddhitam pratichandrasamakulam, 
Ramayana 6, 5, 114. 


As a lover lovingly unrobes his beloved, the moon is described 
opening up with his sparkling arm of beams the jacket of darkness 
of the damsel of night as she rests in the dark bower of the sky with 
her stellar eyes beaming with joy: nabholatakuijam upagatayah pramo- 
daparyakulatarakayah, nisangandyas sphurata karena sasi tamahkaiic- 
hukam unmumocha, Subhashitaratnabhandagara p. 299, 15. Kalidasa’s 
description of the moon enjoying the night damsel that he meets again 
on the brightest day of the bright fortnight like the chakravaka his 
beloved one sasinam punar eti Sarvari, dayita dvandvacharam patatrinam, 
Raghuvamsa 8,56, gives the picture of his kissing the face of night as it 
were, her lotus eyes closed to form buds as it were in sheer joy, brushing 
aside her mass of braid locks of darkness by his beam fingers: anguli- 
bhir iva keSasanchayam samniyamya timiram marichibhih, kudmalikyita- 
sarojalochanam chumbativa rajanimukham Sasi, Kumarasambhava 8, 63. 


The moon is specially noteworthy as a crescent and as in his 
full glory as a circular disk. He is crooked in his former shape and 
tainted by a dark spot in the other. He is almost benumbed by his 
chilly beams. It is he that makes the night with all her short- 
comings. He emerges, as the sun, the friend of the world, sets. And 
yet he is dear to Siva, as the really great never consider those they 
favour by weighing their merits and defects: doshakaro’pi kutilo’pi 
kalankito’pi mitravasanasamaye vihitodayo’pi, chandras tathapi haraval- 
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labhatam upaiti naivasriteshu mahatam gunadoshasanka, Subhashitarat- 
nabhandagara p. 50. The full glory of the moon is in his full form, 
where though the stain is seen in its clearest aspect, it is ignored by 
those who can appreciate real charm, and this one little defect is 
drowned in his other bright qualities and ambrosial beams, eko hi dosho 
gunasannipate nimajjatindoh kiraneshvivankah, Kumarasambhavam 1:3: 
But it is the crescent moon that, though curved and crooked, ematia- 
ted to the state of a streak, is preferable even to the full orb, as 
the moon here represents himself as the noblest sacrificer who offers 
himself day after day to be eaten up by the celestials to sustain them- 
selves by his ambrosial digits. Bhartrihari praises the charm in the 
attenuated state of a gem cut to sparkle, the victor in battle bleeding 
in his wounds, the elephant depleted of itsichor, the narrow stream 
in autumn with visible sand dunes, the moon in his last digit, the 
damsel enervated by the lover and the king bereft of wealth by his 
liberal gifts: manih Sanollidhah samaravijayi hetinihato madakshino nagah 
saradi saritas $yanapulinah, kalaseshas chandras suratamridita balavanita 
tanimna Sobhante galitavibhavas charthishu nripah, Nitisataka It is this 
that Kalidasa so aptly describes in his remark that the waning of the 
digit of the cool-rayed moon drunk by the celestials one after the 
other in succession is more praiseworthy than waxing: paryayapitasya 
surair himamsoh kalakshayas slaghyataro hi vriddheh, Raghuvamsa 5, 16. 
Hemadri commenting on Kalidasa gives how in succession from the 
first to the fifteenth the moon’s ambrosial digits are tasted by Agni, 
Strya, Visvedevah, Varuna, Vashatkara, Indra, Devarshis, Ajaikapat, 
Yama, Vayu, Uma, Pitris, Kubera, Pasupati and Prajapati: prathamam 
pibate vahnir dvitiyém pibate ravih, visvedevas tritiyam tu chaturthim sal- 
iladhipah, paichamim tu vashatkaras shashthim pibati vasavah, saptamim 
rishayo divyah ashtamim aja ekapat, navamim krishnapakshasya yamah 
prasnati vai kalam, dasamim pibate vayuh pibatyekadasim uma, dvadasim 
pitaras sarve samam prasnanti bhagasah, trayodasim dhanadhyakshah ku- 
berah pibate kalam, chaturdasim pasupatih panchadasim prajapatir ityad- 
ikramena chandrapanam prasiddham. On the amavaésya day he rests in 
the oshadhi herbs when he is eaten up through the luscious vegetation by 
the cattle that provide ambrosial milk: amayam tu sada soma oshadhih 
pratipadyate, tam oshadhigatam gavah pibantyamritavat tatha. \We may 
here recall Sita, so emaciated and in great grief, yet so beautiful, 
welcomed with joy by the women in the hermitage of Valmiki as~ if 
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she were the last digit of the moon given to the oshadhi herbs after its 
essence was given up to the Pitris: nirvishtasaram pitribhir himamsor 
antyam kalam darsa ivoshadhishu, Raghuvamsa 14,80. The moon is there- 
fore described in the Vayupurdna 28, 15-16as the sustainer of people 
on the earth by reaching his energy to the earth, promoting the growth 
and illumination of medicinal and other herbs by which he sustains 
the world and all its denizens: tasya yachchapi tat tejah prithivim 
anyapadyata, oshadhyas tas samudbhitas tejasé samjvalantyuta, tabhir 
dharatyayam lokan prajas chapi chaturvidhah, poshta hi bhagavan somo 
jagato hi dvijottamah. That is the reason for the moon as a streak on 
the first day of the bright fortnight being specially adored by all as 
given by Bharavi, pranamantyanapayam utthitam pratipachchandram 
iva praja nripam, Kiratarjuniya 2, 11. In the sculptural frieze from 
Garhwa of the Gupta period the activities of the day from sunrise to 
sunset are detailed vividly. Here it starts with the morning sun cours- 
ing the sky in his chariot, blazing in all his glory in Visvaripa form at 
noon and finally at dusk replaced by the moon with his favourite 
stellar consort Rohini seated on the crescent (Fig 2). This is the most 
beautiful of the forms of the moon as remarked by Appayya Dikshita 
who, describing his own unfinished work Chitramimamsa as rich and 
charming, compares it to the charming crimson charioteer of the sun 
incomplete in physical shape and the slice of the moon as the adorn- 
ment of Dhurjati Siva apyardhachitramimamsa na mude kasya mam- 
sala, anurur iva gharmamsor ardhendur iva dhirjateh, Chitramimamsa. 


: The moon, as Nakshatresa or the lord of the entire stellar 
constellations in the sky, representing the sky itself and even the 
region of heaven and celestial enjoyment, is vividly presented in a 
rare sculpture illustrating Mandhata’s fall from Sudharma, the hall of 
Indra, where this universal emperor by his good deeds occupied one 
half of the throne of Indra himself, but fell and miserably by the ex- — 
cess of his desire to occupy the entire throne. Mandhata is here shown 
even in his fallen state pointing his finger heavenward towards the 
lunar crescent and *the clusters of stars (Fig. 14). In theTaittiriya 
Samhita the moon is described as the overlord of the stars that 
cluster around him chandrama nakshatranam adhipatih. 


The moon is Dvijaraja and the deity determining the duties of 
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the twice-born. The Taittiriya Samhita 1, 8,10 has it in the line 
tasmat somo’ smakam brahmananam raja and the Brahmana |, 7, 6 
tasmat somarajano brahmanah. The fortnightly sacrifices of darsa 
and pirnima, new-and full-moon days respectively and other religious 
rites as well as expiatory penance for overcoming sins like Chandra- 
yana, regulating the intake of mouthfuls of food according to the 
waxing or waning of the moon, and several other observances in 
worship being determined by the movement of the moon, this epithet 
has its own justification. 


The moon as Sagadhara or bearing the mark of the hare has a 
fine representation in sculpture from Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda 
(Fig. 15), where according to the Buddhist jataka story of Saga or the 
hare, the animal so evoked the admiration of Sakra, by his spirit of 
self-sacrifice, that the lord of the celestials marked him on the moon 
to remind the world for ever of the greatness of amere tiny animal. 
The hare in its noble self-sacrificing spirit gave up his life to feeda 
poor hungry guest, by voluntarily jumping into the fire, to help him 
partake of his roasted body. It is no wonder that the guest being no 
other than Indra himself come to test the animal, transferred the hare 
to the celestial abode in heaven to eternally dwell there as a mark on the 
orb of the moon. A sculpture from Goli illustrating this jataka shows 
the guest arrived, the food offered him by various other animals like 
the otter, fox and monkey that could bring delicacies like fish, food 
and fruits as their offering, while the grass-nibbling rabbit could think 
of naught else than offering his own precious body to feed the guest, 
A hare in the forest, I have no pulses, sesamum or rice except this 
body which, roasted in fire, I offer you to be used as food: na santi 
mudga na tila na tandula vane vivriddhasya sasasya ke chana, sariram 
etatvanalabhisamskritam mamo payujyadya tapovane vasa, Jatakamala 
6, 29. Then Sakra revealed himself and in appreciation of the hare’s 
noble act fixed it on the lunar orb asa decoration for ever. Even 
today the form of the hare appears on the full silvery disc of the moon 
in the sky like a reflection in a mirror. From that day the moon, 
who gladdens the lilies and decorates the night, is known by the 
epithet ‘hare-marked’: sampurne’dyapi tad idam sasabimbam nisakare, 
chhayamayam ivadarse rdjate divi réjate, tatah prabhriti lokena 
kumudakarahasanah, kshanadatilakas chandrah sasanka iti kirtyate, 
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Jatakamala, 6, 37-38. 


Fire, the closest friend in the house, the most used and the most 
trusted, tended with care and kept ever alive for any emergency, was 
considered from the Vedic period as the preceptor, an elderly celestial, 
the sacrificer and the messenger and mouth of the gods to convey 
them sacrificial offerings: agnim ile purohitam yajnasya devam ritvijam, 
hotaram ratnadhaitamam, Rigveda 1.1.1. He is the lord of the 
household grihapati, agnir grihapatinim, Taittiriya Samhita 1, 8, 10. 
Like Rudra lord of Pasus, Pasupati, Varuna, lord of Dharma, Dharma- 
pati, the moon of Vanaspatis, Brihaspati of Vak and so forth. He is 
the protector and purifier. So close is he felt that Kanva requests 
vaitana fires to purify Sakuntala as she starts for her husband’s home 
vaitanas tvam vahnayah pavayantu, Abhijnadnasakuntalam 4.7. This 
purifying is by the smoke smelling of the sacrificial offerings that 
welcome and purify guests approaching the hermitage: abhyutthitagni- 
pisunair atithin asramonmukhan, punanam pavanoddhatair dhimair 
Ghutigandhibhih, RaghuvamSa 1, 53. The most lustrous with tejas, 
ojas and bhrajas, derive that lustre from the fire. The Brahmachari who 
assiduously tended the fire daily prayed after feeding the flames with 
samidh twigs of asvattha that he should be favoured with the lustre and 
light of the fire itself: yat te agne varchas tenaham varchasyi bhiyasam, 
yat te agne haras tenaham harasvi bhiyasam, mayi medham, mayi prajam 
mayyagnis tejo dadhatu. The fire as the knower of all our deeds, is 
adored and requested to lead the yajamana or the sacrificer by the right 
path that is best known to Agni and to prosperity and also to purify 
him from all sins: agne naya supatha, raye asman visvani deva vayunani 
vidvan, yujodhyasmajjuhuranam enah, bhiayishtham te namauktim 
vidhema, Brihada@ranyakopanishad 5, 15, 4. It is somewhat more per- 
sonal in the prayer where he is addressed as the praiseworthy and 
requested to lead through happy means beyond all difficulties to the 
other shore itself, making our town, land and plot of our own, ample 
and prosperous, our children and progeny filled with joy: agne tvam 
parayaé navyo asman svastibhir ati durgani visva, pus cha prithvi bahula 
na urvi bhava tokaya tanayaya sam yoh, Taittirtya Samhita 1, 1, 14, 12. 
This close touch of the firegod makes Kalidasa describe the hermits 
returning in the evening with sacrificial fuel, holy kusa grass and fruit 
welcomed by the invisible sacrificial fires as they approached their 
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hermitages: vandntarad upa@vrittaih samitkusaphalaharaih, puryamanam 
adrisyagnipratyudyatais tapasvibhikh, Raghuvamsa 1, 49. He even 
speaks in a mute language of the movement of his flames. He assures 
good luck and victory by the clockwise movement of the flames, 
pradakshinarchir havir agnir adade, babhiiva sarvam subhasamsi tatksha- 
nam, Raghuvamsa 3, 14. The sacrificial fire, well fed in the lustration 
ceremony of the horses, gave Raghu victory with his own hands as it 
were on the pretext of clockwise movement of flames: tasmai samyag- 
ghuto vahnih vajinirajanavidhau, pradakshinarchirvydjena hasteneva 
jayam dadau, Raghuvamsa 4, 25. 


The firegod is the greatest friendly witness of man in all his 
great acts in life. Marriage is with fire as the witness of the partners 
in life that thrice move around it clockwise and offer oblations. 
Prince Aja and princess Indumati joined in wedlock looked resplen- 
dent by clockwise movement encircling the flaming fire as day and 
night come close together in their revolution round the Mount Meru: 
pradakshinaprakramanat krisanor udarchishas tan mithunam chakase, 
meror upanteshviva yvartamanam anyonyasamsaktam ahastriyémam, 
Raghuvamsa 7, 24. In the beautiful sculpture of the marriage of Siva 
and Parvati of the Gurjara Pratihara school now in the Bharat Kala 
Bhavan (Fig 16), Brahma is attending to the fire, as the groom and 
bride move around it in the manner of the Vedic injunction. 


Even in the holding of hands in friendship which is a token of 
mutual loyalty it is the firegod that is called as the witness. Valmiki 
gives a vivid picture of this friendship secured by Rama and Sugriva 
in the presence of fire and worshipful circumambulation of its flames: 
rochate yadi va sakhyam bahur esha prasaritah, grihyatam panina panir 
maryada badhyatam dhruya, etat tu vachanam Srutya sugrivena sub- 
hashitam, sa prahrishtamana hastam pidayimasa panina, hridyam 
sauhyidam alambya paryashvajata piditam, tato haniiman santyajya 
bhikshuripam arindamah, kashthayos svena rupena janayamasa pavakam, 
dipyamanam tato vahnim pushpair abhyarchya satkritam, tayor madhy- 
e’tha suprito nidadhe susamahitah, tato’gnim dipyamanam tau chakratus 
cha pradakshinam, sugrivo raghavas chaiva vayasyatvam  upagatau, 
Ramayana 4, 5, 12-17. An impressive painting of the Kerala school 
from the Mattaficheri palace (Fig 17) vividly gives this agnisakshika 
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sakhya between Sugriva and Rama. 


Fire, lovingly tended by the Brahmacharin is most devoted to him. 
In the Chandogya is the episode of Upakosala, son of Kamala, who 
dwelt with Satyakama Jabala as his pupil to learn the highest 
truth. Upakosala was delayed in the imparting of this knowledge. The 
patience of the master’s wife was tried so much that even she gently 
reminded her husband of his obligation to his pupil. He had tended 
the fires so well that the fires may blame him for the delay as she 
felt. In fact the fires felt so and spoke to themselves recalling how 
well this student of sacred wisdom had performed his penance 
and tended them equally well and agreed among themselves to teach 
him and to him they pronounced great truths revealing Brahman as 
prana, kam and kham: atha hagnayah samiudire, tapto brahmachari, 
kusalam nah paryacharit, hantasmai prabravameti, tasmai hochuh, 
prano brahma, kam brahma, kham brahmeti, Chandogya Upanishad, 
4, 11, 4. All the three fires are described as having taught Upakosala, 
Garhapatya, Anvaharyapachana and Ahavaniya. Having taught him, 
the fires lovingly addressed him ‘Upakosala dear. You have this 
knowledge of our selves and knowledge of the self. But the teacher 
will tell you the way’: te hochuh upakosala, esha, saumya, te’smadvidya- 
tmavidya cha, acharyas te gatim vakteti, Chandogya Upanishad 4, 14, 1. 


A sculpture of Agni, originally in the possession of Sir Eric 
Geddes and now in the Cleveland Museum, is unique from the point 
of view of the study of sadacha@ra (Fig 18). The life of a Brahmacharin 
is probably nowhere so well represented as here, on either side of 
the figure of Agni, where there are small panels, one below the other, 
showing scenes from the life of a pupil. In this the position of the 
pupil in the presence of his Guru, or master, is well represented. 


He sits, on a less elevated seat than his master, with his hands 
in an attitude of obedience, and the Guru holds his hand in the 
attitude of teaching. The brahmafjali of the pupil here shows how 
respectfully he receives the brahma vidya that is offered by the master. 
His dress should be as simple as his heart pure: brahmdajalikrit- 
odhyapyo laghuvasa jitendriyah, Manusmriti, 2,70. Before and after 
his studies the student is expected to bow to the master and in that 
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process repeat his name, pravara, and charana and, in so doing, touch 
the feet of the master, crossing his hands so that the right hand 
touches the right foot of the teacher and the left the left. This is most 
beautifully represented in this sculpture which, without the verses 
from the Manusmriti, brahmarambhevasane cha padau grahyau guros 
sada, samhatya hastavadhyeyam sa hi brahmanjalis smyitah, vyaty- 
astapanina karyam upasangrahanam guroh, savyena savyas sprashtavyo 
dakshinena cha dakshinah, Manusmriti, 2, 71, 72, being brought 
to one’s mind, cannot be understood in its full significance. Even the 
vandana, the sashtanga pranama, as it is known, to the minute detail 
of the proper hand touching the proper foot during the utterance of 
the charana and pravara, is well portrayed in the sculpture. This kind 
of crossing the hands is known as hastasvastika, but hastasvastika not 
in dance, but in anushthana, The simple dress, the low seat, brahmdi- 
jali are all the rites, which included djyahoma or homa with ghee in 
the fire, which normally was not usually done by the Brahmacharin. 
This is also depicted in the sculpture when the Brahmacharin is shown 
with djyapatra, pouring ghee in the fire, in doing the pirnahuti, sapta 
te agne samidhas saptajihvas saptarishayas saptadhama priyani sapta- 
hotras saptadhatva yajanti saptayonir aprinasva ghritena svaha. 


The tending of the fire by performing samidadhana, procuring 
food by bhiksha and attendance on the Guru, diréd ahritya samidhas 
sannidadhyad vihayasi, sayam pratas cha juhuyat tabhir agnim atandritah, 
akritva bhaikshacharanam asamidhya cha payakam, andaturas saptaratram 
avakirnavratam charet—Manusmriti, 2, 186-87, being the prescribed 
duties of the Brahmacharin: agnindhanam bhaikshacharyam adhas- 
Sayyam guror hitam, dsamévartanat kuryat kritopanayano dvijah, 
Manusmriti, 2, 108. 


Fire is the greatest witness of domestic felicity and of the loyalty 
of the housewife, Sita harshly spoken to by Rama after the conquest 
of Lanka asks Lakshmana to stir up a fire and enters it. She approa- 
ches the blazing fire and bowing to the Gods and the Brahmanas, with 
her hands in afjali, she makes a statement to the celestials ‘if even in 
thought, I have never strayed from Rama, may fire, the witness of the 
entire world, everywhere, protect me. May fire, the witness of the 
entire world, so protect me that Rama would understand whether 
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I am immaculate in character ora fallen one. If I have in thought, 
speech or action, ever strayed from Rama, who has the best knowledge 
of all dharma, may fire protect me. May the solar deity, the wind, 
the quarters, the moon, the day, dawn and twilight, night and the 
earth goddess and all other celestials, knowing me to be of immaculate 
character, protect me.’ So saying Sita went round the fire and 
entered the blazing flames with a pure heart. This is one of the 
most spectacular demonstrations of innocence anywhere in literature. 
And the fire is the witness: upa@sarpata vaidehi dipyamanam hutasanam. 
pranamya devatabhyas cha brahmanebhyas cha maithili, baddhanjaliputa 
chedam uvachdagnisamipatah, yatha me hridayam nityam ndpasarpati 
raghavat, tatha lokasya saksht mam sarvatah patu pavakah, yatha mam 
$uddhacharitram dushtam janati raghavah, tatha lokasya sakshi mam 
sarvatah patu pavakah, karmanaé manasé vacha yatha naticharamyaham, 
raghavam sarvadharmajnam tatha mam patu pavakah, adityo bhagavan 
vayur disas chandras tathaiva cha, ahas chapi tathé sandhya ratris cha 
prithivi tatha, yathanyepi vijananti tatha charitrasamyutam, evam uktva 
tu vaidehi parikramya hutasanam, vivesa jvalanam diptam nissahgenant- 
aratmana, Ramayana 6, 119, 22-29. 


The appreciation of the fire god of such devotion of the wife to 
the husband and vice versa is seen in the telling painting from the 
Mattaficheri palace (Fig 19) in the Ramdayana series where the firegod 
personified springs up from the flames, brings up Sita as the imma- 
culate wife to be welcomed by Rama as the greatest good fortune 
incarnate. Rama himself has to say ‘I know Sita’s heart is all in me, 
devoted to me and acting according to my will:’ ankenadaya vaidehim 
utpapata vibhavasuh, abravichcha tada ramam sakshi lokasya pavakah, 
esha te rama vaidehi papam asyam na vidyate, naiva vachaé na manasa 
nanudhyanan na chakshusha, suvritta vrittasaundira na tvam atichachara 
ha, Ramayana 6, 121, 1, 5-6. 


Another telling instance of the fire appreciating the devotion of 
the spouse to her husband is illustrated in a sculpture from Chandi 
Mendut (Fig 20), very close to Barabudur stzpa in Indonesia. There is 
a verse in the Bhojaprabandha, uttered in the context of what Bhoja 
observed as a horripulating scene of a child falling in the fire, but . 
escaping unhurt, by the appreciation of the firegod of the devotion of 
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the mother of the young one to her husband. The next morning, the 
poet king recited a line in his assembly of poets, Autasanas chandana- 
pankasitalah, and asked the poets assembled to complete the other 
lines of the verse by understanding what he had in his mind. As usual 
the story goes that it was only Kalidasa who could do it. The com- 
plete verse is sutam patantam prasamikshya pavake na bodhayamasa 
patim pativrata, tadabhavat tatpatibhaktigauravat hutasanas chandana- 
pankasitalah. The historical anachronism apart, as Bhoja and Kali- 
dasa were not contemporaries, the verse itself is in a later Kavya, very 
much later than the sculpture at Barabudur, the tradition seems to 
have been a very early one, very much earlier than Bhoja himself. The 
sculpture illustrates the husband of the devoted wife having a snooze 
with his head in her lap, the child crawling along and falling into the 
fire, but remaining unhurt as the god of fire, out of regard for the 
devotion of the wife to her lord, became cool like sandal paste, 
refraining from hurting the little child. This almost answers Hanu- 
man’s remark about Sita, tapasa satyavakyena ananyatvachcha bhartari, 
api sai nirdahed agnim na tam agnir didhakshati, Ramayana 35, 59,29. 


Vayu is saluted and addressed as perceptible form of the 
Almighty in Taittiriyopanishad, namaste vayo, tvam eva pratyaksham 
brahmasi. Among the perceptible eight forms of Siva, Vayu is one, yaya 
praninah pranavantah, by which live all those that are alive, as Kali- 
dasa would have it, Abhijaanasakuntalam, 1, 1. Aud yet Vayu is held 
so close in relationship to man and beast that he is described as 
attending on Dilipa, devotedly pure, and oppressed by heat without 
an umbrella, by his soft breeze charged with water spray from moun- 
tain torrents and fragrant with the odour of flowers from trees gently 
shaken: priktas tusharair girinirjharanam anokahakampitapushpagandhi, 
tam atapaklantam anatapatram acharapitam pavanas sisheve, Raghu- 
vamia 2, 13. Like fire indicating luck and success by his clockwise 
movement of flames, wind also by blowing cool and fragrant and in 
a manner most welcome and favourable expresses in a mute language 
his assurance of success: pavanasyanukilatvat prarthanasiddhisamsinah, 
Raghuvamsa 1, 42; maruto vavus sukhah, Raghuvamsa 3, 14. As the 
forest breeze, charged with dew drops and opening the folds of 
sprouting leaves, he even kisses away the sweat collected in drops on 
the face of the royal hunter by the vigour of chase in the forest: tasya 
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karkasaviharasambhavasvedam dananavilagnajalakam, achachama satu- 
sharasikaro bhinnapallavaputo vanéanilah, Raghuvaméa 9, 68. 


As morning breeze, wafted by ripply waves of the moving 
stream, deepening the conspicuous cooing of the Sarasa cranes indis- 
tinctly sweet in exhilaration, saturated with the fragrance of sweet- 
smelling lotuses as they open up, and agreeable to the body, he 
removes the languor of women after enjoyment, like the beloved one 
coaxingly importunate: dirghikurvan patu madakalam kijitam saras- 
anam pratyisheshu sphutitakamalamodamaitrikashayah, yatra strinam 
harati surataglanim angankilah sipravatah priyatama iva prarthanachatu- 
ka@rah, Meghadita 1, 32. Vayu is gandhavaha, carrying perfume and 
makes no distinction between sweet aroma or pungent fumes: gandha- 
vaha gahanani gahase gandhajatam iha samchinoshi cha, naipunachyutir 
iyam tu tavaki yatra tatra sadasadvivechanam. It is on account of this 
indiscriminate acceptance of all odour that the distinctly great quali- 
ties of the wind are lowered in estimate. It is Vayu that keeps the 
whole world alive and breathing, and renders the same world pathe- 
tically helpless in his absence, and on top of it, he is one of the vital 
perceptible forms of Ashtamirti Siva himself, and hence, a poet rightly 
upbraids him for accepting sweet perfume and nauseous odour without 
discrimination: anila nikhilavisvam prdaniti tvatprayuktam sapadi cha 
vinimilatyakulam tvadviyogat, vapur asi paramesasyochitam nochitam te 
surabhim asurabhim va yat samam_ svikaroshi, Subhashitaratnabhanda- 
gara 5, 6, 8. Yet there is no lack of discrimination when the morning 
breeze itself, free from any odour, assiduouly tries to secure the best 
fragrance from any other like loose flowers it scatters from their stalks 
and lotuses full blown by the crimson rays of dawn that it embraces, 
in the hope that it could simulate the sweetest natural breath from the 
mouth of a mahdapurusha: vrintachhlatam harati pushpam anokahaném 

‘samsrijyate sarasijair arunamsubhinnaih, svabhavikam paragunena vibha- 
tavayus saurabhyam ipsur iva te mukhamarutasya, Raghuvamia, 5, 69. 


Though it is the sky that has sound as its quality, Sabdagunakam 
akasam, the note is deepened only by the wind that rushes through 
the crevices and holes as in the sushira instruments life the flute and 
clarionet and produces sweet music. A natural expression of this is the 
gush of wind in the hollows of the bamboo to pr ¢ musical notes 





to help musical accompaniment for vanadevatés and kinnaris: sa 
kichakair marutapirnarandhraih kijadbhir apaditavamsakrityam susrava 
kunjeshu yasas svam uchchair udgiyamanam vanadeyatabhih, Raghu- 
vamsa 2, 12; udga@syatém ichchhati kinnaranam tanopadayitvam ivopa- 
gantum, Kumarasambhava 1, 8. Other loud and scattered rustle of the 
wind is in the shake up of the leaves of the Bhirja trees and the shrill 
whistle in the bamboo shoots: bhirjeshu marmaribhitah kichakadh- 
vanihetavah, ... marutas tam sishevire, Raghuvamsa 4,73. Nature seems 
to enjoy its own notes of natural beauty achieved by the gush of wind 
and drip of water drops. The showers as they fall are shrill on the 
Tala leaves, rumbling on the branches of other trees, harsh on rocks 
and fierce on the waters and resemble closely harps played in musical 
orchestra to the keeping of time: talishu taram vitapeshu mandram 
silasu raksham salileshu chandam, sangitavina iva taédyamanas talan- 
usdrena patanti dharah, Mrichchhakatika 5, 52. Vying with this is the 
stormy wind that, accompanied by deadly downpour and its sound, 
multiplies it by its own and adds the confusion of scattered dust and 
whirls of wind, a picturesque sight but not so enjoyable to those 
caught in it and hurrying to escape it. These gusts of jhaajhavata or 
stormy wind, that attack and destroy the very vitals of the hot waves of 
summer of unbearable vigour, filling the quarters and covering them 
up with clouds and dust, and drawing water particles from the jets 
of downpour from the cauldron of the sky dark by the rub of laden 
clouds in clusters fiercely arrayed: ete te duratikramakramamiladghar- 
mormimarmachhidah kadambena_ rajobhharena_ kakubho rundhanti 
jhanjhanilah, gadharambhanigudhaniradaghatasanghattanilibhavadvyo- 
makrodakatahapaiukapayovenikanagrahinah, Subhashitaratnabhanda- 
gara 6, 78. 


There are delightful pictures illustrating the fierce sway of 
wind in a storm as in Krishna and Radha caught in it and moving 
fast to reach a shelter (Fig 21), though not totally against enjoying 
this mirth in spite of its inconvenience. It shows the violent shake of 
the trees, not gentle rustle of the leaves but a wild movement of the 
branches, almost breaking some of them that resist: na padaponmilana- 
Saktiramhas silochchaye mirchati marutasya, Raghuvamsa 2, 34. The 
painting is of the Kangra school and is vivid in the depiction of the 
force of the wind. The dvarta whirlwind is again clearly represented. 
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in a Kangra picture of the Bhagavata series where the Asura Trina- 
varta assumes that form to blow away as he hopes baby Krishna in 
Gokula. This is another impressive picture illustrating the whirls or 
avartas of the wind as it fierces blows confusing the world around and 
paralsing its activity. The text of the Bhagavata is really commented 
by the picture. At the instance of Kamsa the demon Trinavarta 
appeared in the guise of a whirlwind (Fig 22), enveloping the entire 
Gokula in particles of dust and blinding the eyes of all, rumbling and 
quaking the quarters by a loud roar, and carried away the baby, 
leaving Vraja blinded by dust and darkness for an hour, and Yasoda 
could neither see her child nor anyone else by the confusion 
created by the particles of sand scattered all around: daityo namna 
trinavartah kamsabhyityah prachoditah, chakravatasvarapena jahara- 
sinam arbhakam, gokulam sarvam dvrinvan mushnamschakshimshi 
renubhih, irayan sumahaghorasabdena pradiso disah, muhurtam abhavad 
goshtham rajasa tamasavritam, sutam yasoda napasyat tasmin nyastavati 
yatah, napasyat kaschanatmanam param chapi vimohitah, trinavartani- 
srishtabhis $arkarabhir upadrutah, Bhagavata 10, 7, 20-23. 


In the Satarudriya of the Krishnayajurveda Taittiriya Samhita, 
Siva has been described as dhavadbhyas cha vo namah, salutation to the 
running one. In fact the fastest running deity is Vayu, and he is also 
one of the perceptible eight forms of Siva, yaya praninah pranavantah 
by whom all living beings breathe and have their existence. Vayu is 
appropriately called sadagati always moving. His speed is the highest 
and the speediest reckon their speed in terms of Vayu. Sita herself 
describes Hanum4n’s tremendous speed in crossing the ocean as that 
of the wind, and fears it would make her unconscious and fall into 
the ocean. It is one of the cogent reasons against being carried back to 
Rama which she is quite against for various reasons, specially as she 
would not willingly herself be touched by another, and it would 
detract from the glory of Rama if her return to him was not achieved 
personally by him after defeating and killing Ravana: vayuvegasave- 
gasya vega mam mohayet tava, aham akasamapanna hyuparyupari saga- 
ram, prapateyam hi te prishthad bhayad vegena gachchhatah, Ramayana 
5, 37, 45-46. The Vishnudharmottara, an early text on Chitra sculpture 
and painting, gives an excellent example for this proverbial fast move- 
ment of Vayu. With his upper garment filled with wind, the terminals 
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of which are held in his two hands, with his mouth open and taking in 
breath, his hair dishevelled as he moves so fast, Vayu, ever so beauti- 
ful, should be shown running at top speed: vayupiritavaktras cha 
dvibhujo ripasamyutah, karyo grihitavastrantah karabhyam pavano dvija; 
vyavrittasyas tatha karyo devo vyakulamiardhajah, Vishnudharmottara 
3, 58, 1-3. On one variety of Kanishka’s coins, Vayu is represented 
with a single pair of arms running very fast with open mouth and dis- 
hevelled hair holding the terminals of his upper garment filled with 
wind and acting as a sail atop behind him (Fig 23). This is a very rare 
type of coin. This early form of Vayu occurs only in this case and is 
never repeated in any later representation of the deity. In early medi- 
eval sculpture, Vayu still carries the windfilled upper garment even as 
Agni, aflame in Gupta sculpture jvalamalakulam, Vishnudharmottara 
3, 56, 1 has still flames on his shoulders in early medieval representa- 
tions. In later medieval sculpture, however, it is only his banner or 
his swift vehicle the deer that distinguish him. The striking coincid- 
ence of every detail of the description and the figure on this first 
century coin is very significant indeed, especially when it is noted that 
this form never occurs any later. 


Among the different karanas in Bharata’s Ndatyasastra, gangava- 
tarana is the last and most important. Ganga’s flowing on to the 
jatas of Siva was such an event that the special manner in which she 
descended in anthropomorphic form created a karana representation, 
very artistic and suggestive. Normally in all forms of Gangadhara, 
Ganga in mermaid fashion is made to approach from above, not head 
first, but in the normal way, letting herself down with hands clasped 
in adortion; but in gavgavatarana karana she is shown descending 
head first with her hands and legs in a position suggesting diving and 
swimming; she even suggests the stream itself which is more fascinat- 
ing, especially in the case of a river. It is only in Nepal that this 
Gangavatarana tradition is wonderfully preserved and associated with 
Siva as Gangadhara, iconographically a special form in this region 
(Fig 24). Ganga descends on to Siva’s locks in exactly the same pose 
as the karana of that name described by Bharata and illustrated in the 
sculptural panels, with incised labels from the text, onthe gopura at 
Chidarnbaram. The sculptor has chosen the fluttering garment, 
uttariya, of Ganga to add movement and tempo to the action of the 
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stream, furiously descending from heaven on to the locks of Siva. Here 
is the windfilled garment of Vayu as in his earliest representation, 
here repeated to suggest the wind speed that drives the pace of the 
stream goddess as she descends. And her water particles and spray 


cool the wind as given in another context, gangasikarino marge marutas 
tam sishevire, Raghuvamsa 4, 73. 


The gentle movement of the blown-lotus perfumed wind to stir 
up the ripples in the stream and help jalakrida or water sport of 
damsels perfuming the water and the breeze by their unguents washed 
off: dhitodyanam kuvalayarajogandhibhir gandhavatyas toyakridanira- 
tayuvatisnanatiktair marudbhih, Meghadita 1, 36. This is also the 
favourable breeze that gently wafts the slow moving clouds to the 
accompaniment of the song of the Chataka bird: mandam mandam 
nudati pavanas chanukilo yathé tvam vamas chayam nadati madhuram 
chatakas te sagandhah, Meghadita 1, 10. A fine painting of the Kangra 
school depicting the water sport of the milkmaids of Gokula is an 
impressive illustration of the gentle movement of the breeze on the 
stream stirring up its ripples; and the perfume of the lotuses charging 
it completely is also suggested by the flowers almost appearing to 
move and quiver, almost as Aja imagines Indumati returning back to 
life by the breeze shaking the curls of her hair dark like the bees and 
adorned with flowers: kusumotkachitan valimatas chalayan bhringaru- 
chas tavalakan, karabhoru karott marutas tvadupavartanasanki me 
manah, Raghuvamsa 8, 53. The soft movement of the wind is so deli- 
cate that the slightest breath would rustle the finest garment worn and 
blow it away to almost teach young damsels the most suitable dress 
for summer: nisvasaharyamsukam adjagama gharmah priya vesam ivopad- 
eshtum, RaghuvamSa 16, 43. This movement of the finest fabric is again 
presented in a Kangra painting (Fig 25), where the movement of the 
wind itself is by the flutter of the upper garment of the na@yika who 
holds it as she moves forward. In another, of the damsel on the 
swing, the force of the breeze raised by the oscillation of the swing is 
again suggested by the flutter of the garment, both the antariya and 
uttariya, the lower and the upper. 


Since however, the wind, indicating the season almost, changes 
every time, pleasant and odorous in spring, a relief only in the morn- 
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ing and evening in summer and fearfully hot at noon, welcome as a 
relief in the rains, even if it were in a storm and as whirlwind, favour- 
able in autumn and biting in winter when it is almost avoided by a 
wrap over the body to avoid the gusts, it is elaborately portrayed in 
paintings as meticulously as it is described in literary text by poets. 


The banner that flutters in the wind is the attribute of the wind 
god in medieval and later sculptures. The Mandasor inscription talks 
of the fluttering flags and pennons of the temples and palaces of the 
city chalatpatakinyabalasanathani, Corp. Inscr. Ind. 3, p. 81. The best 
seasonwhen the wind is most pleasant being spring, Kalidasa almost 
combines the flags of the two friends Madana and Malayamaruta, 
southern breeze, and describes how swarms of bees flew after the dust 
of the filaments of flowers, blown by the breeze in the garden of pleas- 
ance, dust that was as it were the banner cloth of Cupid armed with 
his bow which itself was also the scented face powder of the damsel of 
Vernal charm: dhvajapatam madanasya dhanurbhritas chhavikaram 
mukhachirnam ritusriyah, kusumakesararenum alivrajés sapavanopava- 
notthitam anvayuh, Raghuvamsa 9, 45. The flutter of the banner is in- 
dicated in painting to suggest even the direction in which the wind is 
blowing. A sculpture of the early Chola period in the Madras 
Museum shows Agni with flaming hair (Fig 26) as makuta and Vayu 
with a fluttering banner in his hand (Fig 27). This is of secondary 
importance compared to the wind-blown upper garment almost acting 
as a sail. The surging waves roaring in their forward pace and back- 
ward glide indicate the interaction of two winds in succession on the 
sea and their effect favourable or otherwise for the motion of ships, 
observed in the swell of the sails. Kalidasa’s paschatpuromarutayoh 
pravriddhau paryayavrityeva maharnavormi, Raghuvamsa7, 54, is a 
magnificent description of this phenomenon of the wind, illustrated so 
well in the magnificent panels from the Barabudur stgpa depicting 
the ship on the ocean and the ship coming ashore with the sails filled 
with the wind suggesting fast sail and safe journey (Fig 28). It was 
just possible there could be the worst winds let loose on illfated sai- 
lors, that, loud in their roar as they struck the ocean face, tore the 
surging waves, scattered their foam, could turn the ocean itself with 
fury as described in the Suparaga jataka: vibhidyamanormivikirnaphenas 
chandanilasphalanabhimanédah, naibhyityanirmuktasamagratoyah ksha- 
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mena raudras samabhit samudrah, utpatavatakalitair mahabdhis toyastha- 
lair bhimarayair bhramadbhih, Jatakamala 14, 4,5. The story of the 
Phoenicians helping the tired out Ulysses at his journey’s end by 
filling a bag with all the dangerous blasts, allowing only the favour- 
able ones to safely conduct him to Ithaca, shows a special power of 
the wind in helping safe journey on the ocean. The similar tradition 
of wind reckoned as of multiform is seen in epithets like vatyaya cha 
reshmiyaya cha in the Satarudriya, where Rudra is associated with storm 
and hailstorm, vatena saha vrishto vatyah and rishyanti vinasyanti bhata- 
nyatreti reshmah pralayakalas tatra bhavas sarkarapashandadisahito vrishti- 
jalavisesho reshmiyah. The way Siva protects the world by controlling 
the five elements including winds is given by Chittapa in a verse calling 
on Siva as the auspicious one, to save the universe by establishing 
peace at the end of the deluge and beyond the horror of it, by control- 
ling impossible elements overcoming the darkness of the deluge by the 
dark hue from his blue throat, overpowering the fury of the ocean at 
the time of the deluge of the waters of the heavenly stream composing 
his crest garland, reducing the power of the fire of the deluge by the 
flames darting from the eye on his forehead, and by controlling the 
fortynine deadly blasts of wind of the deluge by the sportive draughts 
of the monstrous snakes bejewelling him: kanthachchhayamishena kal- 
parajanim uttamsamandakiniripena pralayabdhim ardhvanayanavyajena 
kalpanalam, bhushapannagakelipatanapatad ekonapafchasatam vatan 
apyupasamharan avatu vah kalpantasantam sivah, Saduktikarnamrita 
p. 8, 22. The vessels on tempestuous rivers is a theme of one of the 
pictures from Babarnama which is an impressive Mughal miniature, 
showing the tremendous force of wind in propelling or repelling the 
movement of ships (Fig. 29). 


Water is the first of the five elements apa eva sasarjadau, Manus- 
mriti 1,8. This is amply supported by the Taittiriya Samhita 4, 1, 8, 
based on the earlier Rigvedic version, where, by the power of the 
Almighty Bliss, the great causal waters, enwombing the potency of 
upfolding the universe and creating fire, transformed themselves into 
the universe and from whom arose the one breath of the gods: apo ha 
yan mahatir visvamayam daksham dadhana janayantir agnim, tato 
devanam niravartatasur ekah kasmai devaya havisha vidhema. There is 
- also the importance of water stressed in making it the base of every- 
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thing in the universe. Verily everything is water, all beings are water, 
life breath is water, all animals are water, all food is water, ambrosia 
is water, the Almighty in his subtle (samrat), monumental (virat) 
and unmanifest (svarai) forms is water, the metres are water, the 
luminaries are water, Vedic texts are water, truth is water, all the 
gods are water, the three worlds, Bhih, Bhuvah and Svah are water. 
The source of all these the Almighty is denoted by the syllable ‘Om’: 
apo va idam sarvam, visva bhatanyapah prand va Apah pasava apo’nnam 
apo ‘mritam dpah samrad G@po viradapas svaradapas’ chhandamsyapo 
jyotimshyapas satyam apas sarva devata apo bhir bhuvas suvar apa 
om, Narayanopanishad 29, 1. It is the greatest sustainer and hence the 
closest to man, almost like a mother is water. In fact the purification 
at the commencement of sandhya prayers invokes the waters as bliss- 
conferring, and requested to provide food for the body and great 
and charming insight for the intellect as well as a share of their aus- 
picious bliss for the soul, even as fond mothers nourish their darling 
children so that we could go into whatever home they send us and 
make us happy here and hereafter: apo hi stha mayobhuvas ta na irje 
dadhatana, mahe ranaya chakshase, yo vas sivatamo rasas tasya bhaja- 
yate *ha nah, usatir iva matarah, tasma aram gamama vo yasya ksha- 
yaya jinvatha, apo janayatha cha nah, Taittiriya Samhita 4, 1.5. Food 
and water go together and so there is the prayer sumitra na apa osha- 
dhayas santu, Taittiriya Samhita 1.4.45. requesting both water and he- 
rbs to be most friendly and hospitable. There is also the prayer that 
whatever is injurious, impure and unwelcome should quit water to 
make it agreeable: yad apam kriram yad amedhyam yad asantam tad 
apagachchhatat. 


For the Vedic seers the great rivers were life-sustaining god- 
desses of maternal compassion. Hymns were addressed to them 
requesting them to present themselves for purifying the devotees 
addressing the hymn. They are individually named. ‘Oh Ganga, Oh 
Yamuna, Sarasvati, Sutudri, Marudvridha, Arjikiya, Parushni, 
Asikni, along with Vitasta and Sushoma, please listen to my prayer 
and please do come all of you: imam me gange yamune sarasvati sutudri 
stomam sachata parushniy4a, asikniya marudvridhe vitastayarjikiye Srin- 
uhya sushomay4, Rigveda 10, 75, 5. Varuna dwelling in the waters-is 
also the great purifier of sins, aghamarshana, and he is equally reques-. 
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ted to purify sins: yas chdpsu varunas sa punatvaghamarshnah, Naraya- 
nopanishad 1, 61. 


The different water forms are all taken as epithets of Rudra one 
of whose manifest forms pratyaksha marti is ya srishtis srashtur adyé, 
Abhijnanasakuntalam 1, 1. Such epithets in the Satarudriya are katyaya 
cha, nipyaya cha, siidyaya cha, sarasyaya cha, nadyaya cha, vaisantaya 
cha, kiipyaya cha, varshyaya cha, avarshyaya cha, meghyaya cha, tirthya- 
ya cha, kiilyaya cha, péryaya cha, prataranaya cha, uttaranaya cha, phe- 
nyaya cha, sikatyaya cha, pravahyaya cha, hradayydya cha, niveshpyaya 
cha, sirmyaya cha. All these pertain to the different water forms of 
the Almighty, kutsitam atati jalam atreti kato’lpapravahayogyah tatra 
jalariipena bhavah katyah, i.e. of the slow-running brooklet; yasmin 
pradese parvatagrajjalam patati sa nipas tatra jalaripenavasthitah nipyak, 
i.e. of the cascade reaching down the mountain slope; s#dah kardama- 
pradesah tatratyajalaripas stidyah, i.e. of the muddy marsh, alpasara 
yesantas tatratyajalaripo vaisantah, i.e. of the lakelet; varshanirapeksha- 
jalaripo’varshyah, of the nature of water independent of rain; megh- 
eshu sritah meghyah i.e. of the water-laden cloud; firthe prayagadishu 
sannihitas tirthyah, i.e. of the sacred spots; naditire ... avatishthata iti 
kulyah, i.e. present on river banks; para ... paratire avatishthata iti 
paryah i.e. at the farthest shore; prakrishtena ... taranahetuh prataranah, 
i.e. to the ferry to surmount; uttaranahetuh uttaranah, i.e. the bridge 
to cross over; nadimadhyagatam phenam arhati phenyah, i.e. of riverine 
foam as in Ganga indicating her smile and laughter as in yd viha- 
syeva phenaih, Meghadita 1, 53; sikatyah i.e. of the sands; pravaham 
arhatiti pravahyah i.e. of the floods, as flow of water is itself in its 
incessent from of the nature of God: hradeshvagadhajaleshu bhavo 
hradayyah, i.e. of the greatest depths of the lake; niveshpam niharajalam 
tatra bhavo niveshpyah i.e. of the drops of mist and dew; sobhana trma- 
ayo yasyam nadyam sirmih tatra bhavas sirmyah, i.e. of lovely ripples. 


Siva being symbolic of water, the primordial element of the 
universe is described as most fond of abhisheka, perpetual bath, and 
Sivalingas are usually bathed reciting the Satarudriya in Sivapaja. 
Hence the saying abhishekapriyas Sivah. A fine Gurjara Pratihara 
sculpture of the ninth century A.D. illustrates rishis bathing the 
Sivalinga with pots of holy water emptied on its crest (Fig 30). 


Pushpadanta’s summing up of the aquatic nature of Siva in a single 
verse, by describing how the tremendous expanse of the entire ocean, 
with foaming spray of myriads of water particles beggaring a count 
of the stars in the firmament, is a mere drop on his jatdas is telling. 
viyadvyapi taraganagunitaphenodgamaruchih pravaho varém yah prisha- 
talaghu drishtas Sirasi te, jagad dvipakaram jaladhivalayam tena kritam 
ityanenaivonneyam dhritamahima divyam tava vapuh, Sivamahimnastotra 
17. In the Vishnusahasranama the Almighty is styled Ambhonidhi, the 
treasure-house of water, i.e. ocean. Similarly Kalidasa describes Ganga 
as the jalamayamirti of Siva: sambhor ambumayi miartis saiva devi 
surapaga, Kumarasambhava 10, 26, and Abhinavagupta echoes this in 
his similar description of the form among the ashiamirtis, making her 
sarasa, composed of stream and gush of compassion, the aquatic form 
of her Lord, Siva himself, as she is the tender creeper springing from 
the seed-source of Brahma who is the creator of the entire world drama 
in all its activity: samsaranatyajananadhatribijalatajushim, jalamartim 
Sivam patyus sarasam paryupasmahe, Abhinavabharati on Néatyasastra 
2, 1. The same idea is given in epigraphical literature also, as in the 
description of ashtamarti of Siva. The likeness of Ganga with the 
aquatic form of Siva is clear in the expression sarapam. The wonder 
is that Siva and Ganga being the same, Siva still has an existence 
separate from Ganga, whom the holds on his head, and this is the 
wonder the poet also experiences. Not only that, but including Devi 
who has her own separate existence as part of himself, Siva has a 
third eye on his head, which makes for rapid ripples on the hitherto 
unrufiled surface of his pleasant lake of family life. Siva the highest, 
beyond whom nothing exists, is yet so tolerant as to allow a separate 
existence for Ganga that could well create disruption in the house with 
the quarrelling among the co-wives, Ganga and Gauri: viyad vayur 
vahnir jalam avanir indur dinakaras chidadharas cheti tribhuvanam idam 
yanmayam abhit, sa vas sreyo deyat paramasuranathas suranadim 
saripam bibhranas sirasi girijakshepavishayah, Historical Inscriptions of 
Gujarat, Chaulukyan p. 104 and Epigraph. Ind. 2, p. 440. The Ganga- 
dhara concept, of which there are several different instructive and 
interesting examples from different schools of art, isthus one of the 
most fascinating for study. 


The concept of the riverin India has been mainly that ofa 
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sustaining mother, usatir iva matarah as already explained. The stream 
of the river carries payas. The word payas stands both for water and 
milk. Appropriately this has been used in relation to the river as a 
stream that sustains the people, her children, with water, as a mother 
sustains her babies with her milk. It is this idea, uppermost in the 
mind that makes Kalidasa describe her as sémanyadhatri, a mother for 
the entire area she flows through. As Rama approaches Ayodhya in 
the aerial car and sights Sarayi, he addresses Sita and describes the 
river in affectionate terms as if she were his mother beckoning and 
trying to embrace him with her wavy arms; seyam madiyda jananiva 
tena manyena rajia sarayir viyukta, dire vasantam Sisiranilair mam 
tarangahastair upagihativa, Raghuvamsa 13, 63. On her lap, the 
children of the soil could sit and muse without thought of the future, 
as the region known as nadimatrika was sustained by the river: yam 
saikatotsangasukhochitanam prajyaih payobhih parivardhitanam, samanya- 
dhatrim iva manasam me sambhavayatyuttarakosalanam, Raghuvamsa 
13, 52. Its opposite was devamatrika a region depending solely 
on the gods for rain. A Kushana sculpture of Sri as both river 
goddess and mother goddess stands on pirnaghaia with lotuses, 
touches her breasts to suggest payas, i.e. milk and water, the ghata 
suggesting her stream (Fig. 31). 


Answering the description of Nadidevata in the Vishnudharmot- 
tara which records the traditional concept of the river goddess, there 
are carvings in Amaravati that show her carrying a piérnakumbha or a 
vessel brimming with water. The parnakumbha, with lotuses and water, 
is a symbol not only of plenty and auspiciousness but also of the 
river, and the earliest symbolic representation of the purifying influ- 
ence of the river goddess, guarding the temple entrance on either side, 
which accounts for the presence of pirnakumbha flanking the doorway: 
pragdvaravedivinivesitapirnakumbham. Raghuvamsa 5, 63. 


The river goddess on the makara which typifies the Ganga is 
represented as early as the second century A.D. on a slab from Amar- 
avati in the British Museum, but repeated in two identical figures to 
flank a Naga. She here carries food and water in a tray and a jug res- 
pectively and resembles exactly a similar figure of Kushana date, with- 
out the vehicle, in the Bharat Kala Bhavan at Banaras (Fig 32). An 
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exactly similar sculpture is also housed in the Mathura Museum. This 
attitude of the goddess suggesting abundant water and food obtained 
by a plentiful harvest of splendid crops raised without the least effort 
in the river-irrigated area, reminds us of the line of Bharavi in the 
context of the peace and plenty of the Kuru realm, watered by the 
Yamuna and the Ganga that assure crops without toil: sukhena labhya 
dadhatah krishivalair akrishtapachya iva sasyasampadah, vitanvati kshe- 
mam adevamatrikas chiraya tasmin kuravas chakasati, Kiratarjuniya 1, 
17. This sculpture is a visual commentary on the term nadimatrika 
which is the same as adevamatrika, as opposed to devamatrika. 


The reason for Ganga being represented on both the doorjambs 
of temples in South India is not fat to seek. It is because Ganga is the 
most important river. She is the model for all others, and naturally 
she alone is repeated on her makara on both sides. Of all rivers, Ganga 
has always had the highest appeal. Her sacred name is on the lips of 
every Hindu and the sincere belief is that a mere utterance of her name 
purifies one. She is the heavenly river that the earth was fortunate 
enough to receive when brought by the great efforts of an indefatig- 
able chain of princes for the purification not only of their ancestors’ 
ashes but of one and all. It is the standard by which the greatness of 
every other river is judged, as the Ganga stands supreme among all 
others. A number of other rivers such as the Kaveri, are believed to 
be transformed into the Ganga at least for a few days in the year. At 
any rate, this is the faith that inspires pilgrims who dip in these rivers 
on those sacred days specified in the Puranas. 


The confluences of several rivers that become sacred spots, are 
known by the apellation ftirtha. Even individual rivers can become. 
firthas, and their water is purifying in effect, Sivani vas tirthajalani 
kachchit, Raghuvamsa 5, 8. The firtha was so highly revered and 
played such an important role in the life of man in ancient India, that 
it stands to reason that there should be, wherever possible, a visual 
representation of one of the most outstanding of its kind in India. 
The importance of Prayaga being what it is, it is represented in one 
of the earliest Gupta sculptures (Fig 33). The confluence at Prayaga is 
sanctified in the Puranas, deeprooted in faith, and a hallowed spot for 
pilgrimage from all over the sub-continent. The most important des- 
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cription in literature and undoubtedly the most picturesque of the 
commingling of the rivers Ganga and Yamuna is given by the sweetest 
of poets, Kalidasa.‘Yonder flows Ganga with her stream broken by 
the wavelets of Yamuna, appearing here like a necklace of pearls 
interspersed by sapphires shedding lustre, there like a garland of white 
lotuses with blue lilies woven into it at intervals; sometimes like a 
row of white swans fond of the Manasa lake touching the dark 
clouds, elsewhere like decorative creeper patterns painted in dark 
Aguru paste on sandal background for the earth; somewhere like 
the moonlight mottled by dark patches of shade here and there, else- 
where like a line of spotless autumnal clouds with the sky seen 
through the interstices; and somewhere like the body of Siva smeared 
with ashes and decorated with black serpents. This glorious conflu- 
ence of rivers with an effect in colour realised visually and not easily 
expressed in words, has been most vividly expressed by the great poet 
in his verses: kvachit prabhalepibhir indranilair muktamayi yashtir ivan- 
uviddha, anyatra mala sitapankajanam indivarair utkhachitantareva, 
kvachit khaganam priyamanasanam kadambasamsargavativa panktih, 
anyatra ka@lagurudattapatra bhaktir bhuvas chandanakalpiteva, kvachit 
prabha chandramasi tamobhis chhayavilinais sabalikriteva, anyatra subhra 
saradabhralekha randreshvivalakshyanabhahpradesa, kvachichcha krish- 
noragabhishaneva bhasmahgaraga tanur isvarasya, pasyanavadyangi 
vibhati ganga bhinnapravaha yamunatarangaih, Raghuvamia 13, 54-57. In 
the next verse samudrapatnyor jalasannipate putatmanam atra kilabhish- 
ekat, tatvavabodhena vinapi bhiyas tasnutyajam nasti Sarirabhandhah, 
Raghuvamsa 13, 58, the sancitity of the confluence of the two rivers is 
clearly stated, for a bath in the holy water is more efficacious than even 
the attainment of supreme knowledge which assures release from the 
bondage of birth and death and attainment of immortality. The sacred 
kshetra, the greatest among holy spots in India, visited by pilgrims 
and eulogised by Kalidasa, has been presented graphically in sculpture 
in the cave at Udayagiri in Central India in the vicinity of Maha- 
varaba. Vishnu raised Prithvi from the ocean and served as the model 
for the great Gupta kings who rescued the earth and their own 
families and raised their royal glory to heights worthy of their 
prowess. In this context and scene Samudra is personified as carrying 
a ratnakalasa to suggest that he is Ratnakara. The rivers flow into the 
ocean, the streams are shown commingling their waters with it. The 


two principal holy rivers, Ganga and Yamuna, are shown standing in 
human form, each on her own vehicle and on their own streams which 
join and proceed to meet the ocean, also personified, that stands to 
receive them. There is music, dance and festivity as the pilgrims 
bathe. The result of this bath, immortality, gained by becoming a 
divine being, is suggested by the immortals fluttering above the stream. 
This is a vivid picture of a great firtha, probably the most important 
in India, and the only one that has been so effectively represented in 
sculpture. 


The blessed life on the banks of the sanctifying Ganga, where 
gods, sages, men, birds and animals alike throng, is very vividly repre- 
sented in the scene of Arjuna’s penance at Mahabalipuram (Fig. 34). 
A glance at the description of the heavenly river in the Kumarasam- 
bhava helps to understand the sculpture better. Kalidasa suggests the 
pure atmospnere of Ganga and her sanctifying power in just a look 
at her stream, a dip in it or a holy sip of water, dloka, avagaha and 
achamana respectively. In this sculpture all these are suggested. All 
the celestials including the Devas, Strya and Chandra, Vidyadharas, 
Yakshas, Kinnaras, and Nagas approach Ganga from both sides. The 
stream itself has to be imagined as flowing in the cleft between 
the two rocks which are carved, and at the supposed location of the 
stream there are Nagas and N&ginis to suggest water. That the stream 
flows from heaven to earth is suggested by the many celestials in the 
upper region. Lower down, rishis and Munikumaras and a shrine for 
Vishnu suggest the Ganga flowing on the earth. At the lowest point, 
the Nagas and the Diggajas or the elephants of the quarters suggest 
the netherworld where also she flows: tribhis srotobhir asrantam punana 
bhuvanatrayam, subhrair abhramkashair urmisatais svarganivasinam, 
kathayantim ivalokavagahachamaniyakam, susnatanam munindranam 
balikarmochitairalam, bahih pushpotkaraih kirnatiram dirvakshatanvi- 
taik, brahmadhyanaparair yogaparabrahmasanasthitaih, yoganidragatair 
yogapattabandhair upasritam, padangushthagrabhimishthais siryasam- 
baddhadrishtibhih, brahmarshibhih param brahma grinadbhir upasevi- 
tam, Kumarasambhava 10, 31, 44-47. The rishis engaged in meditation 
on the banks of the Ganga are shown in exactly the same position as 
Kalidasa has described them, some in brahmasana, in brahmadhyana 
and yoganidrd, with the yogapatia, a strip of cloth bound sound 
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their legs, and some, like Arjuna and Munikumara, with their eyes 
turned towards the sun. Arjuna is depicted as an ascetic standing 
on his toe and doing severe penance. The Munikumara is perfor- 
ming the saryopasthana after his sandhyda, with his hands and fingers 
clasped in yamapa@sSamudra, to look at the sun through the aperture 
so formed. The bath preceding the sandhya is indicated by another 
Munikumara wringing water from his clothes. Yet another Muni- 
kumiara carries a vessel of water suggesting bali and paja during the 
course of which flowers and aksfatas are strewn about. This atmos- 
phere of devotion has helped opposites like lion and deer, cat and 
mouse to come together, and the cat has so changed his habits that, 
instead of his usual bidalavrata, he actually stands up in penance, like 
the most rigorous anchorite answering to the description, saragan- 
vayanirvanakéarini dharmadharini, Kumarasambhava 10, 30. 


The three streams of Ganga as she flows in heaven, on earth 

and in the netherworld, in which aspect she is Tripathaga and Tris- 

‘rotas, are delineated as the three faces of the mermaid on the locks 
of Siva as she is conceived and portrayed in a unique panel of 

Gangadhara Siva at Elephanta. They also suggest the Triveni or the 

three streams Ganga with Yamuna and Sarasvati that join and swell 

her waters, further sanctifying the already sacred stream of the 


heavenly river. 


The ocean is described by Valmiki in the words of Hanuman 
as the lord of all streams and river sagaras cha maya krantas sriman 
nadanadipatih, Ramayana 5, 16, 12.. A description of the great and 
imposing majesty of the ocean is given by V almiki, answering exactly 
the reaction of awe and wonder at the sight of so vast and so inspir- 
ing a sight as of the ocean with its roaring, rolling waves, springing 
up and forward with its foamy crest and darting back, with no defi- 
nite line to mark the ocean from the azure sky or the vast expanse of 
ether from the gigantic sheet of water composing the most stupendous 
treasurehouse of waters tutored to dance to the tune of the wind 
and gale and its depths sheltering the strangest aquatic life and 
treasures, laughing as it were through its foam, dancing through its 
surging waves, reflecting a myriad moons agitated at the rise of the 
moon, appearing indistinguishable as either ocean or sky, the sky 


vast as the ocean and vice versa, the sky sprayed by oceanic waters 
and the waters enveloped by ether, both looking illuminated by 
stars, the clouds clouding as the waves expanded and enshrouded 
everything, one inseparable from the other and both echoing their 
loud roar, and the waves sounding like the beat of monstrous war 
drums, the din of the waters enhanced by the force of the wind and 
reechoed in multiplied volume in the sky, the ocean filled the spec- 
tators in the monkeys with the greatest wonder as they gazed at the 
movement and sound of the waves dancing the ocean as it were: 
hasantam iva phenaughair nrityantam iva chormibhih, chandrodayasa- 
muddhatam pratichandrasamakulam ... sagaram chambaraprakhyam 
ambaram sagaropamam, ségaram chambaram cheti nirvisesham adris- 
yata, sampriktam nabhasapyambhas sampriktam cha nabhombhasa, 
tadrigrape sma drisyete téraératnasamakule, samutpatitameghasya_vichi- 
malakulasya cha, visesho na dvayor dsit sagarasyambarasya cha, 
anyonyam ahatas saktas sasvanad bhimanisvanah, tirmayas sindhurdjasya 
mahabherya ivahave, ratnaughajalasannadam vishaktam iva vayuna 
utpatantam iva kruddham yadoganasamakulam, dadrisus te mahotsaha 
yatahatam apam patim, aniloddhatam akdsSe pravalgantam ivormibhih, 
tato vismayam apanna dadrisur harayas tada, bhrantormijalasannadam 
pralolam iva sagaram, Ramayana 6, 4, 114, 120-126. 


Valmiki has again a magnificent picture of ocean personified as 
he appears before Rama in the company of his consorts, the rivers 
like Ganga, Sindhu and the rest. Then from the midst of the waters 
arose the Ocean himself in all his glory like the sun rising from 
behind the crest of the golden mountain Meru, with snakes of lus- 
trous hoods, shining like white sapphire and bejewelled in gold, 
lotus-eyed, clad in red and garlanded in crimson flowers, flower- 
garland crowned, decked in gems born in his depths, sparkling with 
metallic ore like the Himalaya, pear! necklace with large red ruby on 
his neck, a twin of the precious Kaustubha gem dangling on his 
chest, rolling waves crowding him and wild gusts accompanying, large 
alligators twirling around, snakes and demons around in dismay, 
followed by celestial looking attendants like Siva himself, encircled 
by different streams like Ganga, Sindhu and the rest. The mighty 
ocean came forward, hailed Rama, and with hands folded respectfully, 
addressed Rama standing with drawn bow and arrow: tato madhyat 
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samudrasya sagaras svayam utthitah, udayan hi mahdsailan meror iva 
divakarah, pannagais saha diptasyais samudrah pratyadyisyata, snigdhay- 
aidaryasankaso jambinadavibhishitah, raktamalyémbaradharah padma- 
patranibhekshanah, sarvapushpamayam divyam sirasa dharayan srajam, 
jatarapamayais chaiva tapaniyavibhishitaih, dtmajanam cha ratnanam 
bhishito bhishanottamaih, dhatubhir manditas sailo vividhair himavan 
iva, ekavalimadhyagatam taralam patalaprabham, vipulenorasa bibhrat- 
kaustubhasya_ sahodaram, aghirnitatarangaughaih kalikanilasamkulah, 
udvartitamahagrahah sambhrantoragarakshasah, devatanam sarapabhir 
nanarupabhir ivarah, gangasindhupradhanabhir Gpagabhih samavyitah, 
sagaras samupakramya purvam amantrya viryavan, abravit pranjalir 
yakyam raghavam sarapaninam, Ramayana 6, 22, 17-25. 


Samudraraja is conceived as a great upholder of rita or dharma 
as he is one of the five great elements, earth, air, sky, water and light, 
that cannot transgress their determined nature: prithivi vayur akasam 
apo jyotis cha raghava, svabhave saumya tishthanti sasvatam margam 
asritah, Ramayana 6, 22, 35-36. The ocean itself is varunavasa, pasy- 
anto yarunavasam, Ramayana 6, 5, 113. A wonderful dakshinanayaka 
equally attached to all his riverine consorts, he could never hurt the 
feeling of any, though by assiduous attempt he would make each one 
of the rivers feel she was the most favoured: aham eva mato mahipater 
iti sarvah prakritishvachintayat, udadher ia nimnagasateshvabhavannasya 
vimanana kyachit, Raghuvamsa 8, 8. Free and intimate with the rivers 
in his admirable nayaka-nayika bhava, Samudraraja is described naively 
by Kalidasa, as having his own mode of enjoying his consorts, differ- 
ing from that of others, and as clever in offering his lips of waves, him- 
self drinking the rivers, which are by themselves bold in offering their 
mouths, and also causes them to drink: mukharpaneshu_ prakritipra- 
galbhas svayam tarangadharadanadakshah, ananyasamanyakalatravrittih 
pibatyasau payayate cha sindhih, Raghuvamsa 13, 9. 


In the classical representation of Ganga and Yamuna approach- . 
ing samudraraja as ratnakara in the Varaha cave at Udayagiri near 
Vidisa, the wavy pattern suggestive of water is not only shown here for 
the streams but also for the ocean. Samudraraja or the ocean person- 
ified is repeated four times on the four corners of the cave to suggest 
the four oceans, and against the long wavy pattern suggesting the 


of Siva so close here, it is interesting that the sanctifying rivers, parti- 
cularly Sarasvati is also shown in this very place. 


Like Yamuna hallowed by the association of Krishna and 
Balarama, Sarayi’s sanctity increased as Rama entered it along with 
all his beloved citizens of Ayodhya and made her a ladder for them 
to reach heaven. This spot became known as Gopratara as the con- 
course that dipped there was indeed of no ordinary dimensions and 
assumed worid-wide fame as a sacred spot upasthitavimanena tena 
bhaktanukampina, chakre tridivanissrenis sarayur anuyayinam, yad go- 
pratarakalpobhat sammardas tatra majjatam, atas tadakhyaya tirtham 
payanam bhiri paprathe, Raghuvamsa 15, 100-101. As already seen, 
river confluences were considered so sacred that death therein meant 
heaven as in that of Sarayt and Ganga for Aja: tirthe toyavyatikara- 
bhave jahnukanyasarayvor dehatyagad amaragananalekhyam dasadya 
sadyah, Raghuvamsa 8, 95. Godavari is sanctified by its association 
with Rama who would sleep for a while with his head in Sita’s lap, 
returning fatigued after a chase, where in the bower of reeds of the 
river the breeze of the ripples would refresh him: atranugodam mrigaya- 
nivrittas tarangavatena vinitakhedah, rahas tvadutsanganishannamirdha 
smarami vaniragriheshu suptah, Raghuvamsa 13, 35. The lake at 
Ramagiri is similarly sanctified as a punyodaka by its use by Sita for 
her bath, janakatanayasnanapunyodakeshu, Meghadita 1, 1. As a river 
by itself or a pool like Pushkar lake is inherently sacred, and as 
waters themselves are purifiers, every river is supposed to have firtha- 
jala or holy water, so holy as to be used for sacred ritual baths, for 
balipija and for nivapaijali or offering of water to the manes: nirvart- 
yate yair niyamabhisheko yebhyo nivapanjalayah pitrinam, tanyunchha- 
shashthankitasaikatani Sivani vas tirthajalani kachchit, Raghuvamsa 5, 8. 
Any stream that flows, like the wind that blows and the herbs that 
fecd all beings, were expected to be sweet to all those who were on 
the right path of dharma. 


The mountains and the ocean have always been the supreme 
models for lofty character and deep, noble qualities, one for the for- 
mer and the other for the latter: dhairyena himavan iva, gambhiryat 
sagaropamah, lofty and brave the mountain, deep and noble is the 
ocean. The mountains encircling the land were conceived as great 
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and noble powers, as personified towers of dignity, majesty and 
strength to support the entire world, preaching the lesson of sacri- 
ficing oneself for the support of others. The mountain is thus perso- 
nified as a lofty mahdpurusha. All the great mountains that form 
natural protective barriers for the country, have been adored in al- 
most a divine aspect, and are considered Kulaparvatas of the noblest 
high birth, also suggesting the idea of one family of people encompas- 
sed by them. The familiar couplet mahendro malayas sahyas Saktiman 
rikshaparvatah, vindhyas cha pariyatras cha saptaite kulaparvatah enu- 
merates these mighty mountains. The most magnificent of them all is 
the Himalaya, in the north, the overlord of mountains, essentially 
divine, standing in all his majesty stretching across from one ocean 
to the other from the west to the east, almost as if he were the 
measuring rod to reckon the expanse of the earth: astyuttarasyam 
disi. devatitma himalayo nama nagadhirajah, pirvaparau toyanidhi 
vagahya sthitah prithivya iva manadandah, Kumarasambhava |, 1. 


The Himalaya mountain is the northernmost point almost as a 
boundary to the empire of a chakravarti samrat like Samudragupta or 
Aéoka, who ruled the whole subcontinent, and thus it extended from 
the great mountain, on whose rocks flows down the celestial river, 
cooling the entire atmosphere by her water ever so cool, and extend- 
ing up to the southern ocean, the shores of which sparkled with the 
lustre of the diverse oceanic gems strewn about: 4 sailendrachchhilan- 
taskhalitasuranadisikarasarasitat. a tirannaikaragasphuritamanirucho 
dakshinasyarnavasya, Mudrarakshasa 3, 19. In the mention of the 
boundaries of the vast empire of Yasodharman, it is again a proud 
mention of the prince among mountains, the Himalaya as the nor- 
thern point. From the vicinity of the Lauhitya river in the east and 
up to the slopes of mount Mahendra with dense growth of forest 
trees in the south east, from the farthest northern point of the snow- 
clad peaked Himalaya, whose rocks hold closely to the running 
stream of Ganga, and up to the western ocean: 4 lauhityopakanthat 
talavanagahanopatyakad a mahendrad a gangaslishtasanos tuhinasikha- 
rinah paschimad & payodheh. Corp. Inscr. Ind. 3, page 143. 


This great mountain could not but inspire Kalidasa to feel 
like describing it in its greatest majesty. Proceeding to the northern 
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limit and soaring high, could be sighted the great peak of the Hima- 
laya, the Kailasa, the joints of whose huge boulders were loosened 
by the effort of the forest of arms of Ravana (Fig. 37), whose imma- 
culate snow-clad sides served as a mirror for the toilet of the celes- 
tial damsels, whose soaring peaks white like the lotus stand out 
occupying the span of the sky itself, and verily looking, as it were, a 
monumental heap of the laughter of Siva accumulated day after day: 
gatva chordhvam dasamukhabhujochchhyasitaprasthasandheh kailasasya 
tridasavanitadarpanasyatithih syah, sringochchhrayaih kumudavisadair yo 
vitatya sthitah kham rasibhitah pratidinam iva tryambakasyattahasah, 
Meghadita 1, 61. That Raghu could go up the impregnable Himalaya 
and subjugate the Utsavasanketas there, and through the offerings 
made by them to the victor, gauge the splendour of the wealth of the 
Himalaya, as the mountain itself could in its turn gauge the king’s 
might, and that he could establish his own glory, unshakable as it 
were even on that mountain, that could be shaken only by Ravana, 
and almost cause it discomfiture, is only short of poetic exaggera- 
tion, as after all the Himalaya was a mahasatva, a mahapurusha, 
which has always led Valmiki to compare the heroes’ undaunted 
courage as in Rama to that of Himavan himself: dhairyena himavan 
iva, Ramayana 1, 1, 17. 


The loftiest palaces of the most magnificent temples have always 
been likened to mountains of magnitude like Kailasa, Meru and 
Mandara: merumandarasamkasair alikhadhir ivambaram, Ramayana 
5, 9, 14. The stone temple built by Rajasitnha for Rajasirnhesvara 
named after the king himself at Kafichipuram is compared to Kailasa. 
The inscription itself describes it as enjoying the grandeur of the 
_ glorious mount Kailasa: Saile kailasalilam anubhavati grihe rajasimhes- 
varakhyam bibhratyabhramlihagre virachayatu sada sannidhinam vyi- 
shankah. Likening the temple to a great mountain like Kailasa or 
Mandara or Meru is the only possible method of suggesting the vast 
weight, expanse and majesty, not only of the mountain, but of the 
earth, on which it rests, for it is also the glory of the earth that the 
Metu rests on it: iha nivasati meruh sekharah kshmadharénam. In the 
Ramayana there is also the comparison of the palaces in Lanka to 
lofty mountains through the noble height that makes them almost 
rub the sky: merumandarasankasair alikhadbhir ivambaram, Ramayana — 
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5, 9, 14. The idea so appealed to successive architects of the mightiest 
temples, as for instance the Rashtrakuta sculptor that made Kailasa, 
that he has freely utilised it and even improved it (Fig. 38). The 
elephants as diggajas with their karinis supporting the temple at the 
base suggest the great idea of upholding the universe itself. That is 
the glory of all the mountains and particularly of Himavan. The 
two mountains, Himavan and Vindhya, are described as the ear orna- 
ments of the earth damsel by Bhasa in his bharatavakyas concluding 
his dramas, a happy concept of their serving as jewels for the god- 
dess: imam sagaraparyantam himavadvindhyakundalam mahim ekata- 
patrankam rajasimhah prasastu nah. Kalidasa views it differently as 
when he describes Malaya and Dardura mountains, covered with 
sandal forests, as the sandal-smeared breasts of the goddess carth: 
sa nirvisya yathakémam tateshvalinachandanau, stanaviva disas tasyas 
sailau malayadardurau, Raghuvamsa 4, 51. 


The Vindhya is another magnificent mountain, which, accor- 
ding to legend, soaring higher and higher almost eclipsed the glory of 
even Meru. That is why, in a subtle manner, K4lidasa, in one of his 
verses suggests, through one of the great exploits of the dwarfish 
powerful sage Agastya, that the mighty mountain was humbled and 
stopped from growing further: vindhyasya samstambhayita mahdadrer 
nisseshapitojjhitasindhurajah, prityasvamedhavabhritardramartes sausna- 
tiko yasya bhavatyagastyah, Raghuvamia 6, 61. The Vindhya grew and 
grew and obstructed the path of the luminous objects in the sky, and 
even baffled the gods by its amazing height, to the alarm of the deni- 
zens of heaven, but when he bowed to the sage, he remained in that 
position for ever in accordance with his orders. In the line describing 
his subjugation vindhyasya samstambhayita mahddreh this is more than 
answered. It is not merely the word adri that is used but mahdadri 
meaning the monumental mountain. 


The Mahendra mountain is another great and towering range 
close to the great ocean Mahodadhi, the lord of both of which was 
himself to be reckoned great as Kalidasa would eulogise him: asau 
mahendradrisamanasarah patir mahendrasya mahodadhes cha, yasya 
ksharatsainyagajachchhalena yatrasu yativa puro mahendrah, Raghu- 
vamsa 6, 54. The stream of Narmada, among the straggling rocks of 
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the wide mountainous valley at the foot of the Vindhya is a pictures- 
que description of a rapid stream dashing here, running there, and 
flowing with splashing sound, but suddenly slacking her pace and 
broadening herself: margaishini sa katakantareshu vaindhyeshu sena 
bahudha vibhinnaé chakara reveva mahavirava baddhapratisrunti guha- 
mukhani, Raghuvamsa 16, 31 and revam drakshyasyupalavishame 
vindhyapade visirnam bhaktichchhedair iva virachitam bhitim ange 
gajasya, Meghadita 1, 19. 


Kalidasa’s appreciation of the mountain as a mahdpurusha 
makes him think of the picture of the lord of mountains tinged with 
white streams flowing down its slopes as the most appropriate com- 
parison to the prince of the Pandyas, seated in the svayamvara hall of 
Indumati, with his dark body anointed with sandal paste and with 
the lustrous necklace of pearls flowing on his chest from his shoul- 
ders: pandyoyam amsarpitalambaharah kliptangarago harichandanena, 
abhati balataparaktasanus sanirjharodgara ivadrirajah, Raghuvamsa 
6, 60. 


The form of hill and mountain and of streams was always the 
attraction of poets who have fondly imagined great and noble quali- 
ties in personified mountains and streams. Nestling on the mountain 
Himavan, as if on his lap, the beautiful city Alaka looks like a dam- 
sel, with the pure stream of Ganga flowing close to her like a silken 
garment sliding. The poet has even conceived of a city in personified 
form as a damsel. And so Ayodhya comes and wooes king Kuga as 
her lord to return to Ayodhya. Alaka on the slopes of the Himalaya 
is a charming picture, tasyotsange pranayina iva srastagangadukilam 
na tvam drishtva na punar alakam jiasyase kamacharin, Meghadita 1, 
63. The most important of the valuables of the earth like the ausha- 
dhis and gems could be produced only by the Himalaya as vatsa or 
the calf of Prithvi conceived as the cow with Meru as the milkman: 
yam sarvasailah parikalpya vatsam merau sthite dogdhari dohadakshe 
bhasvanti ratnani mahaushadhis cha prithapadishtam duduhur dharitrim, 
Kumarasambhava 1, 2. 


From the Ramayana we know that the most valuable aushadhis 
or herbs, that could revive even Lakshmana almost from death, could 
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be got only from the Himalaya. That is why Kalidasa, who is so 
personally charmed with not only the beauty, the atmosphere and 
grandeur of the Himalaya but also with its great and innumerable 
treasures, would fain praise it by assuring that the great qualities of 
the mountain are so many that the one benumbing snow on it cannot 
detract from its glory: anantaratnaprabhavasya yasya himam na saubha- 
gyavilopi jatam, eko hi dosho gunasannipate nimajjatindoh kiraneshvi- 
vankah, Kumarasambhava 1, 33. 


More than this all, the mountain is sanctified, padas tim abhito 
nishannaharina gauriguroh pavanak, Abhijnanasakuntalam 6, 18. Hima- 
van himself is conscious of this fact, as seen in his remark when he 
welcomes the seven holy sages headed by Brahma and accompanied by 
Arundhati for the betrothal of Uma with Siva, and says that, already 
holy, he is rendered holier all the more by the Ganga flowing from 
his crest, and also by the presence of the holy guests arrived: avaimi 
pitam atmanam_ dvayenaiya dyvijottamah, mirdhni gangaprapatena 
dhutapadambhasa cha vah, Kumérasambhava 6, 57. That he is the 
father of Uma or Gauri is of such importance that Kalidasa never 
tires of calling him gauriguru: gauriguroh pavanah, Abhijnanasakuntalam 
6, 18: gauriguror gahvaram avivesa, Raghuvamsa 2, 26. 


As for all the highest royal dignitaries, the Himalaya has every 
royal honour. The chauri, however, is not the ordinary artificial one 
as waved before royalty, but the very natural yaktail of the Chamaris, 
white like the moon beams, proclaiming his royal majesty: /angilavik- 
shepavisarpisobhair itas tatas chandramarichigauraih, yasyarthayuktam 
girirajasabdam kurvanti valavyajanais chamaryah, Kumarasambhava 1, 
13. His nobility is such, that as a prince born to protect, he would 
assure protection even to darkness, terrified from daylight and rush- 
ing into his caverns to seek refuge there. Surely even the meanest 
and the lowly seeking protection is to be reassured by the lofty: diva- 
karad rakshati yo guhasu linam divabhitam ivandhakaram, kshudrepi 
niinam saranam prapanne mamatvam uchchaissirasam sativa, Kumara- 
sambhaya \, 12. 


He is described as the essence of Vishnu amongst all the motion- 
less objects on earth sthavaranam himalayah, Bhagavadgita, 10, 25, in 


the context of the vibhuti of Paramatma, which is the same as expres- 
sed by Kalidasa in the line sthéne tvam sthavaratmanam vishnum dahus 
tatha hi te, Kumaérasambhava 6, 72. This aspect of Himalaya so closely 
connecting him with Vishnu is explained by showing how natural it 
was for him to occupy the whole earth while Vishnu had to do it by 
the great strides that he took to encompass the entire universe: tiryag 
irdhvam adhastachcha vyapako mahima hareh, trivikramodyatasyasit sa 
tu svabhavikas tava, Kumarasambhava 6, 71. 


The Vishnudharmottara describes the mountain to be represented 
personified in human form. The mountains are to be noble princely 
figures with the peaks on their head or in their hand: sailanam Sikha- 
ram mirdhni darsayen manujottama, Vishnudharmottara 3, 52. That is 
why it is this picture of the mountain that is given by Valmiki, where 
mountain Mainaka, the princely son of Himavan, darts up from the 
ocean in human form, on his own peak, and addresses Hanuman, 
requesting him to rest a while on his slopes: mdanusham dharayan 
ripam atmanas Ssikhare sthitah, Ramayana 5, 1, 110. 


Among the most magnificant carvings of personified mountains 
in India are to be reckoned those in one of the monumental panels at 
Elephanta, where the figures reveal the charm of the Vakataka pattern, 
even anticipating a shade of the rich delicacy of very early medieval 
workmanship. It is in the marriage of Siva as Kalyanasundara 
(Fig 39). The bridegroom holds the hands of Uma in wedlock, and 
just behind her are Himavan and his queen Mena in human form, 
presenting their daughter in marriage to Siva. The dignity of this 
sculpture at once recalls how great are the personalities, and how 
lofty is this their alliance, as Kalidasa so forcefully expresses in 
his verse: uma vadhir bhavan daté yachitéra ime vayam, varas sambhur 
alam hyesha tvatkulodbhitaye vidhih, Kumarasambhaya 6, 82. Himavan 
is the lord of mountains, the lord of the most lofty of the mountains, 
the emperor in all his majesty surpassing all the celestials of heaven, 
adorable by the gift of his daughter to that lord who is the Lord of 
all, adored by all, and adoring none himself: astotus stiyamdnasya 
vandyasyananyavandinah sutasambandhavidhina bhava visvaguror guruh, 
Kumarasambhava 6, 63. The pirnakumbha in the hand of Mena sug- 
gests the joy overflowing from her heart. 
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There is another Vakataka sculpture from the Ramesvara cave 
illustrating the personified figures of Mena and Himavan, welcoming 
Brahma and the rishis come to arrange the betrothal, where the queen 
stands respectifully behind her lord conversing with the holy per- 
sonages come on behalf of Siva (Fig 40). This also gives an answer as 
it were to that glance of the king of mountains, that Kalidasa des- 
cribes in the context of Himavan looking at his queen, though himself 
amazed, not to talk of his supreme satisfaction about an almost 
impossible alliance with the Lord of lords, Siva, only just to know 
the mind of the mother of the bride, which in Hindu thought and 
action was so essential in so important a step in life as giving away a 
daughter to a suitable bridegroom. A Kangra picture, however, pre- 
sents in a telling way most beautifully how the noble Himavan felt 
embarassed and looked abashed, when the Lord, adored by the three 
worlds, bowed to him, but himself did not know that his own lofty 
peak was already bent, even from a distance, at the very sight of the 
Lord: hriman abhad bhimidharo harena trailokyavandyena kritaprana- 
mah, pirvam mahimnaé sa hi tasya diram davarjitam ndatmasiro viveda, 
Kumarasambhaya 6, 54. This embarrassment is so well expressed that 
the painter should be counted as a great master (Fig. 41). The greatest 
height of Himalaya, is probably not even his unsurpassed highest 
peak, but as Kalidasa makes the ladies of Oshadhiprastha, the capital 
of the emperor of the mountains, remark, is the tremendously multi- 
plied importance of their lord, caused by his association with the Over- 
lord of all, Isvara, that made him raise his crest, already so lofty, to 
greater and nay, the greatest height beyond comprehension: anena 
sambandham upetya dishtya manorathaprarthitam isvarena, mirdhanam 
ali kshitidharanochcham uchchaistaram vakshyati sailarajah, Kumara- 
sambhava 6, 67. 


The cloud has always been a wonder to be gazed at by young 
and old over the world. ‘My mind leaps up when I behold a rainbow 
in the sky’ says the English poet. The rainbow is an adjunct of the 
laden cloud in the rainy season and beautifies as it were the dark 
cloud. The prince among poets has gone into ecstacies in picturing 
the dark laden cloud with its beauty intensified by the contact with 
the rainbow colourful with its dazzle as it were of diverse gems recal- 
ling that of Vishnu guised as a dark cowboy beautified by a peacock 
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feather: ratnachchhayavyatikara iva prekshyam etad purastad val- 
mikagrat prabhavati dhanuhkhandam akhandalasya, yena syamam vapur 
atitaram kantim apatsyate te barheneva sphuritaruchinad gopaveshasya 
vishnoh, Meghadita 1, 15. Jayadeva also pictures this in exactly the same 
way when he says chandracharu mayurasikhandakamandalavalayitakesam 
prachurapurandaradhanuranuranjitameduramudirasuvesam, Gitagovinda 
3. Kalidasa like his compeer from the West cannot but exclaim that 
when the mind of even the most joyous has an inexplicable emotional 
surge, how much more is its effect on those who are far away from 
their beloved ones longing for an embrace on the neck: meghdloke 
bhavati sukhino’pyanyathavritti chetah, kanthasleshaprapayini jane kim 
punar darasamsthe, Meghadita 1,3. The sight of the cloud for the 
beloved in separation has such an overpowering effect of longing for 
the beloved that Chandanadasa describes it as almost a doom when 
he says ‘High in the sky is the rumbling of the cloud and the belov- 
ed one is far away, what is this that has befallen me. The unfailing 
divine herbs are far away on the Himalaya and here is the serpent 
tight over my head’: upari ghanam ghanaratitam dire dayita kim etad 
apatitam, himavati divyaushadhayas sirshe sarpas samavishtah, Mudra- 
rakshasa 1, 23. Vasantasena feels almost in the same way and feels 
all the more that the screeching cranes should aid the clouds further. 
When already the mind is tortured by the thundering clouds, dark like 
stately elephants, bent low by their bloated bellies, variegated by the 
flashes of lightning and flights of cranes against them, that the wicked 
cranes should act as the death drum for the beloved damsels in 
separation from their lovers so far away from them, by crying ‘rain, 
rain’, sprinkling salt on wounds so fresh, is indeed villainous: etair 
eva yada gajendramalinair adhmétalambodaraih garjadbhis satatidba- 
lakasabalair meghais sasalyam manah, tat kim proshitabhartrivadhya- 
pataho ha ha hataso bakah pravrit pravrid iti braviti sathadhih kshéram 
kshate prakshipan, Mrichchhakatika 5, 18. But determined passionate 
abhisarikas like Vasantasena are not frightened or thwarted from 
their intent to reach their lovers, by their heavy downpour or thunde- 
rous peals or shots of lightning: meghd garjantu varshantu muichant- 
vasanim eva va, ganayanti na sitoshnam ramandbhimukhas  striyah, 
Mrichchhakatika 5, 16. Being masculine with a heart not so tender as 
of a woman, the cloud may be excused for its frightening peals, 
remarks Vasantasena, but that the feminine lightning should join. 
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hands with the cloud, and not understand the suffering of a young 
loving damsel hurts her: yadi garjati varidharo garjatu tannama_nish- 
thurah purushah, ayi vidyut pramadanam tvam api cha duhkham na 
janasi, Mrichchhakatika 5, 32. 


But this is only one side of the picture. The cloud is after all 
not so cruel as he is made out to be by those in separation. There is 
another type of separation in an emotion of jealousy and anger al- 
most self-imposed by the beloved one through pranayakalaha, which 
is set right by the selfsame peals of the cloud. Agnivarna, though 
ever so passionate, never hurried to coax and cajole the damsels with 
faces turned away from him on the couch after love-quarrels, as he 
knew and awaited the thunderous peals of the clouds that brought 
them rushing into his arms in sheer fright: vigrahachcha Sayane paran- 
mukhir nanunetum abalas sa tatvare, achakanksha ghanasabdaviklavas 
ta vivritya visatir bhujantaram, Raghuvamsa 19, 39. The selfsame _pic- 
ture is presented by Magha in pranayakopabhrito ‘pi paranmukhas 
sapadi varidhararavabhiravah, pranayinah parirabdhum athangana 
vavalire valirechitamadhyamah, Sisupalavadha 6,33. Even the already 
joyous celestial Siddhas floating in the sky feel grateful to the cloud 
as it were and welcome him as by his thunder that very moment he 
assures them of the eager and hasty embraces of their trembling 
beloved consorts: tvém dsadya stanitasamaye manayishyanti siddhas 
sotkampani priyasahacharisambhramalingitani, Meghadita 1, 22. 


The clouds are either white or dark, the former emptied of their 
water content and moving in an autumnal sky beautiful but unavail- 
able for the good of the world that they are expected to drench and 
render fertile in crops, the other so laden that apearing swollen and 
drooping low they empty themselves in a spirit of self sacrifice for the 
nourishment of the vast expanse of earth and particularly to feed the 
Chataka bird that would have water from no other reservoir but only 
direct drops from the benevolent cloud. That is why the question is 
significent when it is asked whether its dark hue is really a blemish 
when the cloud in the rains showers prosperity to hearts’ content, and 
whether the immaculate white of the autumnal cloud serves any useful 
purpose and is of help to any: pravrishenyasya malinyam doshah ko’- 
bhishtavarshinah, saradabhrasya subhratvam vada kutropayujyate, Subh- 
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ashitaratnabhdndagara 5, p 211, 1. Kalidasa, though conscious of the 
spotlessly white beauty of the autumnal cloud, anyatra subhra sarada- 
bhralekha  randhreshvivalakshyanabhahpradesa, Raghuvamsa 13, 54, 
makes it clear that even the thirst-parched Chataka bird solely depen- 
dent on rain drops would not importune the autumnal cloud lightened 
by the discharge of its waters nirgalitambugarbham saradghanam nar- 
dati chatako’ pi, Raghuvaméa 5, 17. Not only this. He even praises the 
cloud as immaculate in his inside filled with holy waters, black only 
just on the exterior which matters little: kyitva tasam adhigamam apim 
saumya sdrasvatinam antah Suddhas tvam api bhavita varnamatrena 
krishnah, Meghadita 1, 52. 


The clouds are described as taking shape according to will 
janami tvam prakritipurusham kamaripam maghonah, Meghadita 1, 6. 
Dark like the bee or the wet flanks of the buffalo, with the lustre of the 
lightning like yellow upper garment, and close-knit troops of cranes 
like the conch appearing, the cloud looks like another Krishna expand- 
ing to cover up the sky (Fig 42), megho jalardramahishodarabhringanilo 
vidyutprabharachitapitapatottariyah, abhati samhatabalakagrihitasankhak 
kham keSavo’para ivakramitum pravrittah, kesavagatrasyamah kutilaba- 
lakavalirachitasankhah, vidyudgunakauseyas chakradhara ivonnato 
meghah, Mrichchhakatika 5, 23. This is to convey the idea of the 
megha as a mahapurusha which it is. The clouds are reputed as of 
noble birth in the family of Pushkaras and Avartakas and as of the 
trusted entourage of Indra endowed with the capacity to assume any 
form at will: jatam vamse bhuvanavidite pushkalavartakanam janami 
tvam prakritipurusham kamaripam maghonah, Meghadita 1, 6. That is 
why the clouds, soaring high and scattered by the wind, appear, to 
decorate the sky, as it were, with patterns of leaf-cuts, assuming expan- 
sive multiform patterns resembling Chakravaka pairs, swans in flight, 
shoals of fish and crocodiles tossed about, and mansions rising high 
to dizzy heights: samsaktair iva chakravakamithunair hamsaih prakir- 
nair iva vyaviddhair iva minachakramakarair harmyair iva prochchhyi- 
taih, tais tair Gkritivistarair anugatair meghaih samabhyunnataih patrach- 
chedyam iveha bhati gaganam visleshitair vayuna, Mrichchhakatika 5, 5. 
It even assumes a charm of greater attraction as when, almost robbing 
Krishna’s complexion, it bends for a draught of the large stream of 
the river diminished in appearance, viewed from afar by the, sky- 
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roamers with eyes diverted at a vision of one large necklace of pearls 
with large central blue sapphire gem for the earth damsel: tvayyadatum 
jalam avanate sarigino varnachaure tasyas sindhoh prithum api tanum 
darabharat pravaham, prekshishyante gaganagatayo ninam Gvarjya 
drishtir ekam muktagunam iva bhuvas sthiilamadhyendranilam, Megha- 
dita, 1, 49. 


Kalidasa does not tire describing all the lovely shapes the cloud 
could possibly assume. As clouds roaming the sky appear right on 
the peaks of mountains, he fancies the mountain Amrakita, cover- 
ed, with thick forest growth of ripe mango of golden colour, sur- 
ging as a mass of mountain slope and appearing the breast of 
the earth maiden, with the dark cloud atop as its nipple almost, a 
glorious sight for the celestial Vidyadhara couples moving in the sky 
to see and enjoy: channopantah parinataphaladyotibhih kananamraih 
tvayyarudhe sikharam achalah snigdhvenisavarne, ninam yasyatyamara- 
mithunaprakshaniyam avastham madhye syamas stana iva bhuvah sesha- 
vistarapanduh, Meghadita 1, 18. The beauty of the cloud is such that 
even its reflection in a limpid stream would be most charming and 
would almost be welcomed to be treasured in the mirror-like immac- 
ulate heart of the rivulet damsel: gambhirayah payasi saritas chetasiva 
prasanne chhayatm@ pi prakritisubhago lapsyate te pravesam, Megha- 
dita 1, 43. eT 


The beautiful in form are equally endowed with qualities ever 
so beautiful: naivakritim susadrisam vijahati silam: akritim anuyanti 
gunah. It is thus the mahdpurusha that the cloud is, that helps even the 
most insignificant, and that too unasked, The damsels gathering 
flowers in the hot sun just because of their love to deck their braid, 
are objects enough of sympathy to the noble cloud that would give 
them a momentary relief by the shade afforded to relieve them of 
their fatigue: gandasvedapanayanarujaklantakarnotpalanam chhayad- 
nat kshanaparichitah pushpalavimukhanam, Meghadita 1, 27. The 
cloud is so magnanimous and kind-hearted that it would fain wel- 
come the Chataka bird, that would quench its thirst from no other 
source of water except that dropped in its bill by the raining cloud, 
and would satisfy its expectations and make it sing sweet and accom- 
pany it as it moves on its wing: vamas chayam nadati madhuram 
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chatakas te sagandhah, Meghadiata 1, 10. When a tiny bird is viewed 
with such kindness, the Chamari though a beast becomes an object of 
compassion when its tail is aflame in the forest fire, and the cloud 
needs must protect it by quenching the forest fire: tam ched vayau 
sarati  saralaskandhasanghattajanma badhetolkakshapitachamari- 
yalabharo davagnih, arhasyenam samayitum alam varidharasahasr air 
apannartiprasamanaphalas sampadohyuttamanam, Meghadita 1, 56. 


It helps equally the mighty and lofty like the mountain aflame 
with its forest fire by drenching it with a mighty downpour and earns 
the gratitude of the high-peaked one so anxious to receive and 
refresh the cloud fatigued by its long journey in the sky: tvam dsara- 
prasamitavanopaplavam sadhu murdhna vakshyatyadhvasramaparigatam 
sanuman amrakitah, Meghadita 1,17. 


_ With such a kind heart it is no wonder the cloud pities the poor 
abhisarikas, the damsels making for the spot of the tryst with the lover, 
who, bewildered by the blinding darkness of the night, look to the 
cloud to bright their path through his flashes of lightning like golden 
streaks: gachchhantinam ramanavasatim yoshitam tatra naktam ruddha- 
loke narapatipathe sichibhedyais tamobhih, saudamanya kanakanikashas- 
nigdhaya darsayorvim, Meghadita 1,40. The cloud is however warned 
not to rain or thunder which would frighten them ever so timid: 
toyotsargastimitamukharo ma cha bhir viklavas tah, Meghadita 1,40. 
In fact Vasantasena upbraids the cloud only on this score. 


The extreme tenderness of heart of the cloud is easily judged by 
the tears that would drop from it on sight of a sad situation like that 
of the Yakshi so tormented by the separation of her beloved one. The 
cloud is no exception to the rule that all those moist at heart are 
naturally most compassionate: tvam apyasram navajalamayam mochay- 
ishyatyavasyam prayas sarvo bhavati karunayyittir Grdrantaratma, 
Meghadita 2, 33. 
= Every act has its good and evil effects. For the larger share of 
good a fraction of inevitable evil has to be tolerated. The clouds 
generally earn the good name of disinterested benevolent shower of 
plenty in proper time with the intent of offering their maximum of — 
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help to the world which renders them famous as benefactors, though 
incidental injuries like striking of thunderbolts, loss of eyesight by the 
flash of lightning and the pelting of hail in a storm, of which one or 
other of the clouds are responsible, do somewhat detract the general 
good name earned by the rest: nighnanto’ sanibhis tatidvilasitair chak- 
shur haranto nrinam vidhyantas cha _ Silasatair parichitah prayena dhara- 
dharah, varshanto nibhritas chiram cha samaye drishtas cha kechid 
ghana yair avyajaparopakaraniratair jatya yasah sthapitam, Anyapade- 
Sasataka 66. But Nilakantha Dikshita strongly condemns those that 
cry that the cloud by its downpour has destroyed the walls of tem- 
ples, felled the dwellings of so many, flooded entire areas, killed 
herds of cattle and so forth, forgetting that if only that water were 
withheld, the entire population would perish, and finally feeling apolo- 
getic, requests the cloud to ignore the silly criticisms of the petty- 
minded and be satisfied with the great good name earned so difficult 
to obtain: bhagnam bhittibhir alayair nipatitam srotobhir aplavitam 
vidhvastam pasubhis cha sanghasa iti krosanti vrishte tvayaé, tvayyudgrih- 
nati vari varida janaé nasyantyavasyam kshanat kirtim chintaya durla- 
bham cha ganaya kshudran gunaén madrisan, Anyadpadesasataka 68. That 
is why Bhartrihari clearly praises the clouds as acting on their own 
unasked, nabhyarthito jaladharo’pi jalam dadati santas svayam parahite 
vihitabhiyogah, Nitisataka 64. Even the descent of the dark laden clouds 
low down to shower is indicative of the great quality of humility 
in the benevolent: bhavanti namras taravah phalagamair navambubhir 
diravilambino ghanah, anuddhatas satpurushas samriddhibhih svabhava 
evaisha paropakarinam, Nitisataka 62. There are two great traits of the 
cloud made clear by Nilakantha Dikshita, that there is not the least 
trace of a desire for any return, or any waiting for a supplication 
from any, when the cloud drenches the world with its cool showers 
and helps people to live happily: astapratyupakaragandham akritas- 
vaprarthanapeksham apyambhobhir bhuvam Grdrayanti jalada jivant- 
yato jantavah, Anyapadesasataka 7. It is having the line of Manu 
adityajjayate vrishtir vrishter annam tatah prajah, and also Kalidasa’s 
sahasragunam utsrashtum 4adatte hi rasam ravih, Raghuvamsa 1, 18, 
that Nilakantha Dikshita expresses his sympathy for Strya who 
absorbs water allowing the cloud to shower and earn a good name, 
while he himself is blamed for scorching: datritvam ghanachandrayoh 
Parinatam krauryam tu Sishitam tvayi, Anyapadesasataka 37. But his 
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estimate of the cloud in the context of sage Agastya is indeed most 
objective and just, as, in spite of the position of awe and reverence 
commanded by the latter, the estimation of the cloud is praiseworthy. 
The cloud, that is all but sentient, and just takes in a small draught 
of the ocean’s huge reservoir of water, earns for the ocean fame 
beyond all description for helping the suffering world and a permi- 
nent store of merit, while the pitcher-born sage, famed in the three 
worlds, abode of penance, possessing the highest knowledge of the 
Supreme One, had in one sip gulped the entire oceanic mass of 
waters, but what after all is the good that came of it: meghah kaschid 
achetanah kiyad api svikritya sindhoh payah kirtim tasya samuchchinoti 
kiyatim dharmam_ kiyachchhésvatam, brahmajnas tapasam nidhis tribhu- 
vanakhyatas cha kumbhodbhavah sarvasvam viniyujya tasya kim iva 
Sreyas samapadayat, Anyapadesasataka 78. 


But the cloud is not the great mahdpurusha born of the high 
family of Pushkala and Avarta, or the one that can be the agent of 
Savita himself to collect the waters that are allowed to descend again 
on earth to assure prosperity for the world at large, so far as the 
simple unsophisticated rural womenfolk of the plowmen are concer- 
ned, who have their own ideas of it. For them, who are so innocent 
as to be completely ignorant of coquettish glances with all their 
natural charm in abundance, and who uncontaminated by conflicting 
and concealed emotions, being soft and moist in their hearts full of 
love and affection born of a sense of gratitude, the understanding of 
the great purpose of the cloud is direct and from the heart, as the one 
that holds it in its power to bestow the fruit of all agricultural toil by 
timely showers in abundance, and naturally they intently gaze almost 
to drink the vision of the cloud as a thanksgiving for this vision of 
prosperity: tvayyayattam krishiphalam iti bhravikaranabhijnaih priti- 
snigdhair janapadavadhilochanaih piyamanah, Meghadita, 1, 16. 


That the simple illiterate women appreciate the bounty of the 
. Cloud with a look of gratitude is no wonder when even birds and 
beasts could enthusiastically express in their own emotional surge a 
feeling of friendliness and heart filled with joy arising from thankful- 
ness (Fig. 42). The peacocks, with eyes filled with tears of joy and with 
cries in a manner of words of welcome uttered, greet the cloud and'so 
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Fig. 42. Peacocks and cranes joyous at sight of dark clouds watched by lovers, 
Kangra school, 18th century A.D., National Museum. 





fascinate it as to make it difficult for it to cut away and move up to 
proceed further on its way in the sky: suklapangais sajalanayanais svag- 
atikritya kekah pratyudyatah katham api bhavan gantum asu vyavasyet, 
Meghadita 1, 23. So very happy again are the Chatakas that would 
taste no water other than the proverbial drops from the cloud that 
reach their thirsty open beak sarvasaparipirake jaladhare varshatyapi 
pratyaham sukshma eva patanti chatakamukhe dvitrah payobinda vah, Niti- 
sataka 91, but would cry and demand of the cloud a shower to quench 
their thirst, and the cloud in return, pleased with their single-minded 
penance almost to obtain only its own drops, magnanimously res- 
ponds in sweet murmuring thunder and gives them their desired drops 
to reach their parched throats: trishakulais chatakapakshinam kulaih 
prayachitas toyabharavalambinah, prayanti mandam navayaridharino 
balahakas srotramanoharasvanah, Ritusamhara 2, 3. Naturally, most 
pleased as the cloud expands, the better to satisfy their needs as they 
pray for water, the Chatakes express their delight and hail the cloud: 
pravriddha iva parjanyah sarangair abhinanditah, Raghuvamsa 17, 15. 


In the Chitrasatra of the Vishnudharmottara there is a significant 
appraisal of the ability of an artist by judging how he portrays move- 
ment of the rolling waves of the ocean (Fig 43), ripples in the stream 
(Fig. 45) and the lake, wavelets of the river (Fig 46) the sway of the flames 
as tongues of fire ablaze softly moving to pronounce auspiciousness 
(Fig 44), and fiercely in a forest blaze to indicate devastation, the gliding 
movement of smoke in delicate streaks as from a light perfume 
sprinkle on embers or an issue of thick and bloated puffs in masses in- 
dicating the quantum of devastation by fire which is styled krishnavar- 
tma leaving dark trail of passage, the flutter of banners, clouds and 
Vidyadhara couples coursing the sky (Fig 47), all indicating the direc- 
tion of the wind: tarangagnisikhadhimavaijayantyapsaradikam, vayugaty4 
likhed yas tu vijneyas sa tu chitravit, Vishnudharmottara 3, 4, 5. Dhiima 
or smoke here includes the cloud as well, as the cloud is dhimayoni, 
taking shape by the element of dh#ma in it that predominates. This 
explains Kalidasa’s mention of dhima before the rest, dhimajyotis- 
salilamarutam sennipatah kva meghah, Meghadita 1, 5. The painter and 
sculptor have both revelled in depicting the cloud in a manner that it 
could reveal their originality, facundity in imagination, keen observa- 
tion of the aesthetic charm of the theme. 
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Fig. 43. Tumultuous waves of the ocean; Rama holding his bow to 
threaten the ocean, by Ravi Varma, Chitralaya, Mysore. 
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A sculpture of the early Western Chalukya school from the 
apsidal temple at Aihole of the sixth century shows the movement of 
Vidyadhara pairs in the sky (Fig 48). The clouds in long oblique rows 
of clusters and the wind-laden garments of the celestials suggest their 
speed and elegence in movement. The fashion of dipicting the clouds 
in the sky and the movement of the celestials is observed already in 
the Ajanta paintings (Fig 47) where there are at least two or three 
superb groups of celestials shown floating in the air. The idea of 
graceful movement and divine lineage of the clouds is suggested by 
their association with the celestials and their gait, their hearts in 
unison by their close relationship, sarvah sagandheshu_ visvasiti, Abhij- 
nanasakuntalam 5. 


The relation of the laden cloud with the dark-hued Keéava or 
Krishna, who also showers his abundance of mercy to alleviate suffe- 
ring in the world, like a cloud that is the refuge of all the afflicted in 
the world santaptanam tvam asi saranam, Meghadita 1, 7, is hinted by 
Stdraka when he compares the form and hue of the cloud with that 
of Keéava, but is made clearer by Kalidasa, where he describes Vishnu 
on the milky ocean after consoling the celestials and giving them 
assurance of deliverance from the peril of Ravana, by his ambrosial 
shower in the form of utterance, reviving their drooping spirit like 
crops refreshed after a drought, and disappearing like a dark laden 
cloud; ravanadvagrahaklantam iti vagamritena sah, abhivrishya marutsas- 
yam krishnameghas tirodadhe, Raghuvamsa 10, 48. The Kangra pain- 
ter has chosen the selfsame situation of Vishnu on the serpent couch 
in the milky ocean addressing the celestials come to him seeking 
succour by heartening them with his assurance of help, but in the 
context not of Ravana but of Kamsa and other wicked ogres. Here 
he has specially shrouded Seshasayi Vishnu ina large and elegently 
represented cloud (Fig. 49). Here since Vishnu, dark in hue, has to 
be shown through the cloud, and the latter has to be made transpa- 
rent, and as the contrast in colour would alone heighten the aesthetic 
quality of the picture, and as anyway a dark hue for the cloud would 
defeat the very purpose of such depiction by completely hiding from 
view the vision of Vishnu, the painter has rendered it transparently 
pale white. He has no doubt the verse of Kalidasa in his mind but 
has reversed the hue as he is the lord of creation in art as the poet~— 
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in poetry as Anandavardhana gives it: apare kavyasamsare kavir ekah 
prajapatik, yathasmai rochate visvam tathasmai parivartate, Dhya- 
nyaloka, 3. 


The dark laden cloud hanging in the sky with golden streaks of 
lightning against it and the flights of white cranes and Sarasas against 
it in picturesque flocks and water dripping in fast descending drops 
tending towards downpour, violently shaken by the wind, whose 
movement is observed in the direction in which bend and quiver the 
boughs and foliage of plants and trees, in the joy of the peacock 
dancing with tail spread out, is all vivid in many pictures of the 
Kangra and Basohli schools, particularly of Radha and Krishna 
caught in the rain, sometimes welcoming it and at other times pre- 
tending to escape from it (Fig. 50). In the painting from J.C. French 
collection the clouds seem to be determined to inconvenience Radha 
and Krishna as they move away fast to a place of shelter (Fig. 51). 
The wild movement of the wind is obvious in the sway of the trees and 
their boughs. In another, Radha and Krishna enjoy the shower from 
the cloud as they are protected by a cover (Fig. 52). In this picture 
the fast falling rain drops are meticulously portrayed. In the picture of 
Meghamallar raga the cranes against the laden cloud are picturesque 
and the music of Krishna and the gopis seem to enliven the atmos- 
phere (Fig. 53). There is again the cloud creating a pang in the heart 
of the lover or the beloved separated from the other. The paintings of 
the abhisarika, particularly krishnabhisarika show her path lit up by 
flashes of lightning, following Kalidasa’s saudamanya kanakanikasha- 
snigdhaya darsayorvim, Meghadita 1, 40, though even Pisachis are also 
thereby revealed, but of whom fortunately the damsels are unafraid in 
their eagerness to get at the lover at the tryst. Yet when she starts in 
her infatuation at cloud-darkened sunset towards her tryst as in so 
many telling paintings, she excites wonder at her courage in braving 
difficult path: ghanajaladavritakakubhi pradoshasamaye pradoshagaman- 
aya, vidadhanaya kubuddhim ragandhe kim idam arabdham, Kuttanimata 
595 as the fool, who judges and knows not the courage of the abhisarika 
goaded by passion, imagines that the damsel who is incessantly 
embraced by the lover can alone dare survive after a look at the ap- 
proaching rows of dark laden clouds lit by lightning streaks and 
flocks of cranes: satatinmiladbalakam asitambudharavalim samudyan- 
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Fig. 49. 


eshasayi veiled in a cloud, Kangra school, 18th century A.D., 
National Museum. 
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Fig. 53. Meghamallar, the raga or melody suggesting the laden clouds and 
rain, Mewar school, 18th century A.D., National Museum. 





tim, utsahate sa vikshitum aviralam Glingito yaya kantah, Kuttanimata 
592. This aspect of both the lovers watching at ease dark clouds with 
fleets of cranes picturesquely receding and streaks of lightning bright- 
ening dark horizon abound in the Kangra school (Fig. 42). 


There is probably nowhere else a depiction of clouds so telling 
and picturesque as at Barabudur in Indonesia, where in three succes- 
sive panels, the rain of corn, of cloth and of gold is depicted. The 
depiction of the contours of the clouds in sculpture requires great 
skill on the part of the sculptor, and this he has shown in abundance. 
Kalidasa has no words to describe the shower of the impossible by 
clouds, in themselves so beautiful as to be almost impossible, and 
naturally the sudden downpour of the most fragrant heavenly flowers 
on earth to express the joy of heaven in the wedlock of Kusa and 
Kumudvati should have ascharyameghas, clouds that excite wonder, 
to act thus: gandhodagram tadanu vavrishuh pushpam ascharyameghah, 
Raghuvaméa 17, 87. The rain of gold from heaven in the treasury of 
Raghu, narrated by the wondering treasurers of the emperor that came 
running to report it, is probably as wondrous as the wonder clouds 
themselves: hiranmayim kosagrihasya madhye vrishtim Sasamsuh patitam 
nabhastah, Raghuvamsa 5, 29. For Kautsa however it was no wonder 
that the earth gave of her all to a righteous king who fulfilled justice, 
but the glory of one who could command the heavens themselves to 
rain prosperity was indeed incomprehensible: kim atra chitram yadi 
kamasur bhiur vritte sthitasyadhipateh prajanam, achintaniyas tu tava 
prabhavo manishitam dyaur api yena dugdha, Raghuvamsa 5, 33. It is 
again in the context of the noblest and most compassionate emperor 
Mandhata that the wonder clouds rained all the three, corn (Fig 56), 
cloth (Fig 55) and gold (Fig 54) to make his people happy. And _ that 
is the noblest purpose of the megha and its varsha or downpour. In the 
dhyana of Vishnusahasranama it is the white clouds, not the dark, that 
swarm to rain ambrosia itself subhrair abhrair adabhrair upari 
virachitair muktapiyushavarshaih, Mahabharata 13, 135, 13. 


Vidyut, lightning, is closely associated with the cloud as a 
sahachari and dharmapatni, mudira iva riramsur vidyutatmiyapatnya, 
Hirasaubhagya, 15, 27, keenly interested in rendering help to those 
the magnanimous cloud chooses to favour. It is the deep and noble 
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golden lustre of the lightning that lights up the indiscernible highroads 
in the pitchdark night as the love-lorn damsels make for their lovers’ 
abode, while the cloud, in a spirit of courtesy for its own similar 
sweetheart, refrains from sounding in thunderous notes to avoid 
frightning them: gachchhantinam ramanavasatim yoshitam tatra naktam 
ruddhaloke narapatipathe stichibhedyais tamobhih, saudimanya kanaka- 
nikashasnigdhayé darsayorvim toyotsargastanitamukharo ma cha bhar 
vihvalas tah, Meghadata 1, 40. Kind-hearted, the cloud, ever ready to 
help, never in those acts thunders, but silently aids, making the 
accomplished deed the reply to the request of the supplicant: pratya- 
desanna khalu bhavato dhiratam kalpayami, nissabdo’pi pradisasi jalam 
yachitas chatakebhyah pratyuktam hi pranayishu satam ipsitarthakriyaiva, 
Meghadita 2, 54. 


The noble cloud and the helpful flash of lightning thus form 
an ideal pair to whom Kalidasa likens the ideal royal couple Dilipa 
and Sudakshina: pravrishenyam payovaham vidyudairavatayiva, Raghu- 
vamsa 1, 36. The commentator Charitravardhana has specially 
noticed how the Airavata cloud is a special princely variety ever riding 
another lesser cloud meghasyopari yo meghas sa airavata ishyate. Like 
all the great qualities attributed to the personified cloud and lightning 
the frailties are also envisaged. That is why fatigue aftera long and 
arduous journey is anticipated specially in the case of lightning, and 
remedy sought and suggested in spending a nigat on the open terrace of 
a mansion near the pigeon roost along with the somnolent birds; tam 
kasyanchid bhavanavalabhau suptapéravatayam nitva ratrim chiravila- 
sanat khinnavidyutkalatrah, Meghadita 1, 41. 


Naturally they have all the other pleasures and fears, the pre- 
cious moments of coming together, the unwelcome moments of 
separation if ever any. Madhava makes sure by a kindly enquiry 
whether the cloud enjoys the fond embrace of its beloved lightning 
wife: kachchit saumya priyasahachari vidyud dlingati tvim, Malati- 
madhava 9, 25. The forlorn Yaksha, wishing the cloud better luck 
than him, not only hopes but even blesses it with his desire that it 
Should never experience separation from the lightning even for a 
second: md bhid evam kshanam api cha te vidyuta viprayogah, Megas 
dita 2, 55. 
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The cloud Airavata itself as a larger cloud among and above 
other clouds, with streaks of lightning and drops pouring in parallel, 
oblique or vertical lines on Gokula (Fig. 57) to rouse Krishna to hold 
up mount Mandara, is all represented in the painting of the Bhagavata 
series, illustrating the fury of Indra who is the lord of all clouds with 
the cloud as his vehicle, meghavahana, one of his epithets. The kindly 
act of Vidyut to abhisarikas is again a favourite theme with artists. In 
sculpture, where lack of colour prevents the portrayal of lightning on 
cloud, the Vidyadhara pair, riding the clouds as they sail along in the 
sky pathway, suggest the ideal pair in the cloud and lightning, just 
as when the loves of Rama and Sita or Krishna and Radha are shown, 
a pair of birds on the roofline cooing and making love act as a 
commentary as tiryaggatasyingara on uttamanayikanayakagatasringara. 
This is amply suggested in the epithets of Rudrain the Satarudriya 
as wenn and vidyutyaya as the Almighty is of the form of all, and 
yet, as Sayana has thoughtfully explained it, is megheshu sthitah megh- 
yah, water-laden cloud itself, as also vidyuta saha charatiti vidyutyah, 
associated with lightning i.c., moving with lightning as consort. This 
idealised concept of personified elements of nature makes it a world 
so beautiful to behold and live in. That is why Jayadeva pictures 
Radha on the chest of Krishna decked with white flower garland like 
the golden lightning with flock of cranes across it on dark laden 
cloud: urasi murarer upahitahare ghana iva taralabalake, tatid iva pite 
rativiparite rajasi sukritavipake. 


The Vanadevatas are conceived as kindly spirits of the nature 
of fairies intent always on doing good. By nature they are very help- 
ful, welcome those that seek the shade of their trees and gladden 
them by their hospitality. Like the concept of the water spirits and 
the spirits of the atmosphere it is an ancient popular belief and is 
as old as man’s instinctive respect for unaccountable phenomena in 
nature. Respect for tree spirits, the celestials of the quarters, the sun 
and moon, dawn and twilight and the like is vividly, portrayed in the 
utterance of the Vita, the friend of Sakara in the Mrichchhakatika 
where he points out that all these deities watch every action of man 
and refrains from killing Vasantasena the ornament of Ufjjayini: 
pasyanti mam dasa diso vanadevatas cha chandras cha diptakiranas cha 
divakaro’ yam, dharmanilau cha gaganam cha tathantaratmé bhimis 
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tatha sukritadushkritasakshibhitah, Mrichchhakatika 8, 24. It is res- 
pect for the tree spirit that accounts for the permission usually taken 
even to break twigs from a tree bough. The opening verse of the 
Krishnayajurveda Taittiriya Samhita, ishe tvorje tva, the commentator 
Sayana explains he sakhe, idartham tvam achchhinadmi irgartham tvam 
achchhinadmi, ityevam yogyakriyadhyaharena vyakhyeyam. Plants 
(oshadhis) and trees (vanaspatis) are personified as goddesses and dei- 
ties and collectively invoked as a jungle goddess, Aranyani, in the 
Vedas. The Vanadevatas in their appreciation of the good wherever they 
were would attend to their needs. That is why K4lidasa describes them 
attending on the noble king Dilipa, comparable to Varuna himself in 
his righteousness and Agni in his purity and lustre, through their 
trees with their birds warbling welcome panegyrics, and tender cree- 
pers showering flowers like the girls of the city scattering auspicious 
parched rice: visrishtaparsvanucharasya tasya parsvadrumah pasabhrita 
samasya, udirayamasur ivonmadanam alokasabdam vayasaém_ viravaih, 
marutprayuktascha marutsakhabham tam archyam arad abhivartamanam, 
avakiran balalatah prasanair acharalajair iva paurakanyah, Raghuvamsa 
2, 9-10. 


They are however of a shy and timid nature, particularly the 
female sprites and run away in fear at the frightful form of Ravana 
as he carries away Sita from her hermitage: tam drishiva girisankasam 
tikshnadamshtram mahabhujam, pradravan girisamkasam bhayarta vana- 
devatah, Ramayana 3, 49, 18. Sita, however, requests the flower- 
laden Karnikara and other trees of the Vanadevatas, all the Vanade- 
vatas in whatever tree they were, the hill Malyavan and the stream 
of Godavari herself to tell Rama of her whereabouts: dmantraye 
janasthane karnikaran supushpitan, kshipram raémaya samsadhvam sitam 
harati ravanah, malyavantam sikharinam vande prasravanam girim, 
kshipram ramaya samsa tvam sitam harati ravanah, hamsakarandavakir- 
nam vande godayarim nadim, kshipram ramdaya Samsa tvam sitam harati 
ravanah, daivatani cha yanyasmin vane vividhapadape, namaskaromya- 
ham tebhyo bhartus samsata mam hritam, Ramayana 3, 49, 30-33. But 
when Rama returned and started searching for her and queried indivi- 
dually they spoke in a mute language he could not follow: evam uktas 
tu ramena parvato maithilim prati, darsayan iva tam sitam nadarséayata 
raghave, Ramayana 3, 64,32. The commentator Tilaka explains ‘this_ 
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as replied indirectly as verbal speech was an impossibility: darsayan- 
niva dadarsa bhiimau’ ityadivakshyamdanalingadvara, nadarsayat vagrahi- 
tyena sakshat iti seshah. The Vanadevatas from tender creepers, how- 
ever, are described by K4lidasa as, moved by the distress of Rama, and 
unable to speak, to have almost indicated by their branches with ten- 
der leaves bent low like arms the way the demon carried away Sita: 
tvam rakshasaé bhiru yato’ panita tam margam etah kripaya lata me, 
adarsayan vaktum asakhnuvantyah sakhabhir avarjitapallavabhih, Raghu- 
vamsa 13, 24. The whole forest with all its denizens, the peacocks, the 
deer, the trees and plants, all joined in a common deep grief at the sor- 
row of Sita, repeating, the first halting their dance, the next dropping 
the tender shoots they were nibbling, the last shedding their flowers, 
as the tear drops fell from her fast: nrittam maytrah kusumani vriksha 
darbhan upattan vijahur harinyah, tasyah prapanne samaduhkhabhavam 
atyantam asit ruditam vane’ pi, Raghuvamsa 14, 69. Kalidasa would 
fain put the tender spirit of the tree sprites as the very peak of com- 
passion in describing them as dropping in abundance drops of tears 
large as pearls on the shoots of trees at the vain effort of the forlorn 
Yaksha raising in vain his arms to fast embrace his beloved obtain- 
ed only in dream vision: mam akasapranihitabhujam nirdayasleshahetoh 
labdhayas te katham api maya svapnasandarsaneshu, pasyantinam na 
khalu bahuso na sthalidevatanam muktasthulas tarukisalayeshvasrulesah 
patanti, Meghadiita 2,57. 


Being of a kindly disposition they are usually affectionate to- 
wards those that tend their dwelling place, the tree, and being endow- 
ed with supernatural powers they shower gifts on them. Thus Sakunt- 
ala, the sweet maiden of the forest, has splendid presents of auspicious 
silken garments white as the moon given by a tree, red dye for the 
decoration of the feet by another, and from other trees by the sylvan 
nymphs, with their soft hands peeping from between the clumps (Fig. 
58) and vying with their tender shoots, jewels were offered: kshaumam 
kena chid indukanti taruna mangalyam avishkritam nishthyatas charano- 
payogasulabho laksharasah kenachit, anyebhyo vanadevatékaratalair 
Gparvabhagotthitair dattanyabharanani tatkisalayodbhedapratidvandvi- 
bhih, Abhijfanasakuntalam 4, 5. The Jatakas abound in descriptions 
of benevolent tree spirits offering food, dress and ornaments to those 
that seek them for this purpose. The jewels sculptured as issuing 
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from the tendrils and buds of the creeper designs on the coping of 
the Bharhut rail show the theme of the Kalpavalli, the wish-fulfilling 
creeper (Fig. 59), another version of the Kalpavriksha or wishing tree 
(Fig. 60). The creeper is better suited as an architectural motif run- 
ning the whole length of the coping or upright in long meanders. This, 
whether at Safichi or at Bharhut or any other early monument, ans- 
wers the verse of Kalidasa that describes the selfsame single kalpa- 
wiksha as producing every item of feminine decoration, cloth with 
patterns on it, wine the adept trainer of the coquettish glances of 
feminine eyes, flowers and tender shoots, different varieties of jewels, 
red lac for application to feet soft as lotus: vaésas chitram madhu naya- 
nayor vibhramadesadaksham pushpodbhedam saha kisalayair bhishana- 
nam viseshan, laksharagam charanakamalanyadsayogyam cha yasyam 
ekah site sakalam abalamandanam kalpavrikshah, Meghadita 2, 12. 


The more elaborate description of the same theme is given in 
the epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The latter describes 
the wondrous tree as having honey-sweet fruit and perennial flowers 
and fruits, flowers fragrant and fruit juicy. Some of these have all 
fruits according to ones wish, others called milk-producing trees always 
yield milk and of six varieties of taste like ambrosia, and garments 
and jewels are produced from their fruit and loving couples as well and 
damsels lovely like nymphs. The milk of these trees that approximates 
ambrosia is drunk by them all: tatra vriksha madhuphala nityapushpa- 
phalopamah, pushpani cha sugandhini rasavanti phalani cha, sarvak ama- 
phalas tatra kechid vriksha janadhipa, apare kshirino nama_ vrikshas 
tatra naradhipa, ye ksharanti sada kshiram shadrasam chamritopamam, 
vastrani cha prasiiyante phaleshvabharanani cha, mithunani ‘cha jayante 
striyas chapsarasopamah, tesham tu kshirinam kshiram pibantyamritasa- 
nnibham, Mahabharata 6, 7, 3-5, 8. The former epic has it that these 
excellent trees have divine smell, taste and touch, yield everything 
desired, and give all kinds of apparel, jewels decorated with pearls 
and gems befitting women and men and suitable for all seasons. 
These the noble trees yield. There are also excellent trees that yield 
jewels of variegated patterns set with costly gems. Here some more 
trees produce bedsteads with fine coverlets and garlands that gladden 
the heart, costly drinks and varieties of food and damsels noted for 
their excellent character, beauty and youth: divyagandharasasparsak- 
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sarvan kaman sravanti cha, nanakarani vasamsi phalantyete nagottamah, 
muktavaidiryachitrani bhishanani tathaiva cha, strinam yanyanuripani 
purushénam tathaiva cha, sarvartusukhasevyani phalantyanye nagottamah, 
maharhamanichitraéni phalantyanye nagottamah, Sayandani prasiiyante 
chitrastaranavanti cha,  manahkantani  malyani phalantyatrapare 
drumah, panani cha maharhani bhakshyani vividhéni cha, striyas cha 
gunasampanna ripayauvanalakshitah, Ramayana 4, 43, 44-48. The 
creeper shows various types of clothes variegated in colour and with 
different patterns worked on them, vasas chitram, different patterns of 
jewels like earrings, bracelets, anklets, necklaces and so forth, bhish- 
anananam vyiseshan, different flowers and tender shoots, pushpod- 
bhedam saha kisalayaih, and Kuravaka leaves for painting the /akshd, red 
dye, on the feet of damsels, /aksharagam charanakamalanyasayogyam, 
and madhubhanda or pot full of wine, the teacher of the eyebrows of 
woman in coquettish graces, madhu nayanayor vibhramadesadaksham. 
The wonder of it is that the same creeper produces all these diverse 
articles of dress and toilet, ekah sate sakalam abalamindanam kalpavyri- 
kshah and in sculpture the effect is so pleasing and the narration is so 
telling. 


The Kalpavriksha that has been described graphically in the 
Jatakas as feeding, clothing, and in every way most hospitable, 
attending to the needs of passers-by seeking its shade, and laden with 
wealth in pots and bags all arranged near its roots, is closely linked 
with the Vanadevata concept. It is interesting to compare with this 
description of the Jataka the Kalpavriksha from Besnagar of the Sunga, 
period, probably the crowning piece of a dhvajastambha, banner-post, 
from a temple of Dhanapati, which explains the presence of the 
sankha and padmanidhis as well (Fig 60). The delineation of Vanade- 
vatas from Bharhut showing the hands carrying food and water 
issuing from the clumps of the boughs is probably the best explanation 
of the line of Kalidasa anyebhyo vanadevatakaratalair dparvabhdgot- 
thitair dattanyabharanani tatkisalayodbhedapratidvandvibhih, Abhijna- 
nasakuntalam 4, 5, where the gift of jewels by the Vanadevatas made 
withitheir own hands peeping through the clumps is described (Fig. 58). 


The Kalpavriksha is however the noblest and most coveted of the 
celestial objects, one obtained as a gem that rose out of the ocean along 
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with the moon and the goddess of prosperity herself. It is therefore 
called by Kalidasa surarajavriksha the tree of the sovereign of the cele- 
stials, itself a vriksharaja lord among noble trees. This is the very 
thought in the mind of the poet when he compares the Kalpavriksha 
with its sister Lakshmi arising out of the ocean to the Naga King 
Kumuda, the fifth in descent from Takshaka, with his sister Kumud- 
vati, rising from beneath the stream of the Saray river to accost 
Kuga, another image of Vishnu just in the guise of a son, avaimi 
karyantaramanushasya vishnos sutakhyam aparam tanum tvam, and offer 
him the princess even as Lakshmi was offered to Narayana: tasmat 
samudrad iva mathyamanad udvrittanakrat sahasonmamajja, lakshmyeva 
sardham surarajavrikshak kanyam puraskritya bhujangarajah, Raghu- 
vamsa 16, 79. 


Indian imagination, fertile in abundance, created the Kalpa- 
vriksha, the wish-fulfilling tree, all for satisfying others, and the proud 
possessor of it in fable, prince Jimttavahana, was equally anxious to 
give it away to his sibjects. The Kalpavriksha was so important that 
the Vidyadhara emperor Jimitaketu gave the sovereignty of the 
Vidyadhara realm and the Kalpavriksha to his son before he rep- 
aired to Mount Malaya for penance. Here Kshemendra gives precede= 
nce to the Kalpavriksha and the empire is mentioned only as an adju- 
net: kalpadrumam sasémrajyam putraya pratipadya sah, tapase séntinila- 
yam malayam prayayau nripah, Avadanakalpalata 108, 6. Jimttavahana, 
who was not attracted by wealth or position, made a gift of the celestial 
tree, capable of showering gold and ready to help the entire world by 
its bounty, and equally so of his prosperous empire, to repair to the 
hermitage of his father: iti satchintya sa nijam kritva kanakavarshinam 
sarvalokopakaraya sannaddham kalpapadapam, prajyam samrajyam ut- 
srijya prayayau pitur asramam, Avadanakalpalata 108, 10-11. And it is 
no wonder that his gifting away the Kalpavriksha made him more - 
honoured and famous than his renouncing even the celestial empire. 
In the words of Malatika, the companion of the princess Malayavati, 
he is famous as the donor of the fabulous wish-fulfilling tree and as 
adorned by the lustre of the noble qualities he possessed: prakhyata- 
kalpadrumadanasilam gunaprabhavabharanam yasas te, Avadanakalpa- 
lata 108, 36. It is similarly that Mandhata wished for the welfare of 
his subjects. His story also illustrates the interest of the king in-uti- 
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lising all his resources and wealth for the benefit of his subjects. For 
seven days and nights according to the wish of the emperor there 
was arain of corn and garments and finally of gold, and there are 
beautiful depictions in panels at Barabudur in Indonesia showing 
how the people gathered them with great glee. The Kalpavriksha could 
be only with Kubera and Indra as their prosperity was the highest 
concept of wealth. Naturally when Hanuman is aghast at the wealth 
and splendour of Ravana he compares it to just these two: ya hi 
vaisravavane lakshmih ya chendre harivahane, sé ravanagrihe sarva 
nityam evanapayini, Ramayana 5, 9, 8. 


Closely associated with Sri, the importance of the Kalpavriksha 
in the context of the golden celestial mountain Sumeru, the wish- 
fulfilling cow Kamadhenu, and Lakshmi the goddess of Prosperity is 
revealing, especially when the theme is studied in the context of 
some coins of the beginning of the Christian era. A Kuninda 
coin of the numerous tribal coins of India of about the beginning 
of the Christian era shows a cow beside a tree within a railing 
on both sides back to back on obverse and reverse (Fig. 61). To 
understand this Kalidasa’s description of the heavenly cow under 
the shade of the Kalpataru or wishfulfilling tree in heaven has 
to be recalled: pura sakram upasthadya tavorvim prati yasyatah, asit 
kalpataruchchhayam Gsrita surabhih pathi, Raghuvamsa 1,75. The Kal- 
pataru suggests here the heaven or celestial sphere. The same cow 
also serves the needs of the netherworld, in order to provide the havis 
or sacred ghee for the yajia of Varuna as she resides in the 
netherworld, which is guarded at its gates by the snakes: havishe 
dirghasatrasya sa chedanim prachetesah, bhujangapihitadvaram patalam 
adhitishthati, RaghuvamSa 1, 80. The zigzag marked on the same coin 
below the cow suggests the bhujangas or zig-zag moving snakes, the 
denizens of the netherworld, where also the heavenly cow is present. 
Again she is on earth as well in the very hermitage of Vasishtha as 
Nandini. We may recall the line of Kalidasa about the cow as she 
describes herself as not just a source of milk but the very wishfulfill- 
ing cow benign and gracious: na kevalanam payasam prasitim avehi 
mam kamadugham prasannam, Raghuvamsa 2, 63. The earth is suggested 
by the mountain with chhatra or umbrella over it to suggest the vast 
expanse of the earth up to the Lokaloka or Meru mountain with the 
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ideal emperor enjoying the sovereignty of a single parasol held over 
him ekatapatram jagatah prabhutvam. Thus the speciality of the Kal- 
pavriksha’s association with heaven and its suggestion of its sphere 
is interesting. It is hence doubly interesting to recall the Sena mas- 
terpiece of sculpture, Ganga, standing pitcher in hand under the 
Kalpa tree (Fig. 62), indicating her as Suranadi, not Bhagirathi or 
Patalaganga. 


Even the norma! trees constituting the Vanadevatas in general 
and definitely of lesser importance than the Kalpavriksha, ate as 
good and helpful as any. A sculpture from Amaravati (Fig 63) illus- 
trates the trees on the bank of the river Nerafijara bending their 
boughs to help Buddha reach this from the other bank after crossing 
the stream by holding to their boughs, and hence, almost like sentient 
beings in reverence to the great Master bend low their boughs not 
‘unlike the trees that bent low their boughs almost to tell Rama in 
their silent eloquence the direction in which Sita was taken away 
adarsayan vaktum asaknuvantyas sakhabhir avarjitapallavabhih, Raghu- 
vamsa 13, 24. The footprints on the stream in a row across the stream 
suggest Buddha crossing the stream and the bending boughs as if 
towards an approaching figure suggest their kindly act to the Master. 
The swans fluttering above Buddha high up suggest their reverential 
circumambulatory flight and their sweet warbling of panegyrics as 
Kalidasa describes in the context of Dilipa udirayamdasur ivonmadanam 
alokasabdam vayasam viravaih, Raghuvamsa 2,9. The hands issuing 
from the bent boughs of trees make the idea of the sculptor very clear 
to the spectator. It is a great suggestive masterpiece of sculpture, one 
of the most important from the Amaravati rail which in itself cons- 
titutes the most valuable phase of early Indian art. This is as much 
as to say that the Vanadevatas, dwelling in the trees of the forest and 
speaking words of wisdom with their head visible in the hollow of 
the tree trunk, as shown sculpted in some panels from Amaravati, or 
with their hands visible from the boughs of the Sal trees in the grove 
where Maya gave birth to Siddhartha, again sculpted so in some birth 
scenes from Amar4vati, and in the scene of the crossing of the river 
by Buddha alluded to above, make a fascinating study of the 
goddess of the tree sprites in general and the majesty of the lord of 
them all, the Kalpavriksha. The Bodhisattva, according to one of 
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the Jatakas was born a tree spirit. The importance of the tree as a 
benevolent sprite led to the popularity of its worship as a vriksha 
chaitya with perfume, waving of lamps, offering of garlands and 
cloth, as seen in several sculptures including the Parijatain the 
Nandana grove of Indra in heaven as depicted in the Bhaja cave 
(Fig. 64). This worship assumed finally such an importance, especially 
in the Agvattha, that Nilakantha Dikshita laughs at the world for 
choosing this tree to the exclusion of the Vata. Even the name of the 
Vata tree is not uttered, though under its spreading shade sits Siva 
as Dakshinamtrti expounding the highest philosophy, and on its leaf 
sleeps the little baby, the treasure of the universe, Vishnu, but how 
numerous are the salutations and how many the prayers offered to 
the Aégvattha tree, in whose boughs ghosts have made their abode and 
the roots infested by snakes: yan miile nikhilagaman upadisanstatvam 
param sankaro yatparne jagatam nidhis sa tu vato namna’ pi na svik- 
ritah, yachchhakhanilayah pisachanichayo yanmiilagah pannagas tasyas- 
vatthataroh punah katinamaskarah kati prarthanah, Anyapadesasataka 29. 


All the trees in the forest taken together are conceived as a 
goddess Vanasthali, and her bloom and charm are reckoned in terms 
of the collective glow and charm of foliage and flowers in bloom. 
Describing the beauty of the Vanasthali the poet pictures sylvan 
beauty wedded to spring, and the Palasa flowers red in colour and 
crooked like the crescent moon in unblossomed state are like the nail 
matks of the lover: balenduvakranyavikasabhavad babhuh palasany- 
atilohitani, sadyo vasantena samagatanam nakhakshataniva vanastha- 
linam, Kumarasambhava 3, 29. A medieval sculpture in the Indian 
Museum of the Chandella school has an excellent commentary to 
offer on this as the nakhakshatas are specially marked on the bahumila 
of the damsel as anangapatralekha as Magha would have it. 


The trees and creepers in general are very delicate and are 
popularly believed to be more sensitive than the most sensitive © 
humans. There are feelings of love, compassion, fear and all such in 
these mute, sentient, immobile, luscious and verdurous varieties 
of vegetation. The creepers are believed to wind themselves around 
the tree like a damsel embracing her lover: yad anena tarur na patitah 
kshapita tadvitapasrita lata, Raghuvamsa 8, 47. This accounts for the 
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dharmic marital ceremony being performed as a real uniting of the 
mango tree with the Priyangu creeper. Aja laments that Indumati, who 
had arranged to accomplish the uniting in wedlock of the mango tree 
with the Priyangu creeper, departing without its completion was 
indeed improper: mithunam parikalpitam tvaya sahakarah phalini cha 
nanvimau, avidhadya vivahasatkriyam anayor gamyata ityasdémpratam, 
Raghuvamsa 8,61. Sage Kanva feels relieved that Sakuntala is wedded 
to a deserving husband as already chosen by him by considering their 
mutually befitting qualities; whom she had obtained by her good 
deeds of a past birth, and now that the mango and Navamalika had 
similarly come together in wedlock, he was carefree about her and the 
creeper, sankalpitam prathamam eva maya tavarthe bhartaram datmasa- 
drisam sukritair gata tvam, chitena samsritavati navamdalikeyam asyam 
aham tvayi cha samprati vitachintah, Abhijnanasakuntalam 4, 13. 


The trees are believed to have their own deep-rooted longings 
like the special longing of women when pregnant. The latter is known 
as dauhrida. The longing of the tree which is more a strong wish to 
enjoy in one form or another the touch of a beautiful damsel is called 
dohada. This is the sure way of the flowering of the tree out of season 
by the joy of the dohada. If the Asoka would not blossom the very 
instant it is touched by the slender-waisted damsel’s lotussoft foot 
jingling with its anklet, it is just an empty common lover’s wish: 
anena tanumadhyaya mukharanipuraravina navamburuhakomalena 
charanena sambhavitah, asoka yadi sadya eva kusumair na sampatsyase 
vritha vahasi dohadam lalitakimisadharanam, Malatimadhava 3, 17. 
Spring the beautifier of nature brought on fresh blossoms and tender 
shoots on the Asoka tree from the lowermost trunk boughs, even 
without the aid of the touch of the beautiful damsel’s foot with 
jingling anklet: asita sadyah kusumanyasokah skandhat prabhrityeva 
sapallavani, padena napaikshata sundarinam samparkam 4sinjitanipu- 
rena, Kumdarasambhava 3, 26. This potency of spring is repeated by 
Kshemendra, who describes the Asoka flowers, ear decoration of the 
nymph of spring, beautifying colourfully the mountain side as if they 
blossomed forth in crimson glow on their tender shoots kicked by the 
feet of accomplished damsels: vasantalakshmisravanadvatamsas 
chakasire Sailatateshvasokah, padapraharair iva nagarinam sankrantaraga 
_ navapallaveshu, Avadanakalpalata 108, 17. Aja expects the Asoka 
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flowers to appear any moment, as its longing for the touch of her 
foot had been already satisfied, and laments how he could use those 
flowers intended for adorning her braid as funeral garlands for her: 
kusumam kritadohadas tvaya yad asoko’ yam udirayishyati, alakabha- 
ranam katham nu tat tava neshyami nivapamalyatam, Raghuvamsa 8, 
62. In this kick of the damsel experienced by the Asoka, it has a 
common share of joy with the lover of the damsel that had offended 
her by a touch of inconstancy real or fancied: navakisalayaragena- 
grapadena bala sphuritanavaruché dvau hantum arhatyanena, akusumi- 
tam asokam dohadapekshayéa va pranihitasirasam va kantam ardraparéa- 
dham, Malavikagnimitra 3, 12. 


A Kushana sculpture from Mathura now in the National 
Museum is an ideal example of the damsel kicking the Asoka tree for 
causing untimely blossoming of flowers for decking herself (Fig. 65). 
Another, and a still more significant one from the rail of Bodhgaya, 
shows the damsel climbing the Asoka tree, as her feet are held on by 
her lover who, as remarked by Kalidasa, is as much entitled to it as 
this tree. In a verse quoted by Vallabhadeva there is an exact picture 
of this in words, as having gathered first the collection of flowers 
within her reach, the fawn-eyed girl, desirous of holding to the 
branch, laid her foot on the bare bough of the Asoka tree and again 
from the root it put forth flowers: uchchitya prathamam avasthitam 
mrigakshi pushpaugham Sritavitapam grihttukama, arodhum charanam 
adad asokayashter amilam punar api tena pushpitasau, Subhashitavali 
186,5. 


The Bakula tree has another peculiar longing, a mouthful of 
wine to be sprinkled on it by the lovely damsel approaching it. 
Kshemendra describes how the Bakula brightens up with a smile of 
its flowers as it were as it feels that it is specially favoured by the 
amorous longing of mouthfuls of wine of so charming a beauty: 
dhanyasya kantévadanésavena mamaiva ramyah smaradohadoyam, itiva 
jata bakuladrumasya harshasmitasrih kusumachchhalena, Avadanakalpa- 
lata 108, 18. The Yaksha in exile recalls how while the Asoka like 
himself longs to have the touch of his consort’s left foot, the Bakula 
demands her mouthfuls of wine on the pretext of dohada: raktasokas 
chalakisalayah kesaras_ chatra kantah pratyésannau_ kuravakavyriter 
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madhavimandapasya, ekas sakhyas tava saha maya vamapadabhilashi 
kankshatyanyo vadanamadiram dohadachchhadmana ’syah, Meghadita 
2, 18. Bana compares the flowering of the Bakula by its roots water- 
ed by the mouthfuls of wine of drunken beloved beauties to its horri- 
pilation: madakalitakaminigandishasidhusekapulakitabakuleshu, Kada- 
mbari p. 222. The appreciation of the honey and fragrance of the 
Bakula flowers was by swarms of bees as the trees put forth their blos- 
soms smelling sweet exactly like the perfume of the mouthfuls of 
wine of lovely faced damsels sprinkled on it: suvadanavadanasavasam- 
bhritas tadanuvadigunah kusumodgamah, madhukarair akaron madhu- 
lolupair bakulam akulam ayatapanktibhih, Raghuvamsa 9.33. Mathura 
Kushan sculptures have fine examples of damsels under the tree with 
the wine cup to partake of which before sprinkling mouthfuls on the 
tree (Fig. 66). 


There are similar sculptures illustrating dohada beginning with 
the early ones like Sudarsana yakshi from the Bharhut railand includ- 
ing several ones of the Eastern Ganga school of the medieval 
period to illustrate the dohada of the Kuravaka tree achieved by the 
embrace of the damsel. A touching verse from Ratnakara quoted by 
Vallabhadeva describes this along with other modes of dohada, the 
ladies of the enemy-king’s harem tenderly taking leave of the Kura- 
vaka, Bakula and Asoka trees in their gardens and reminding them 
respectively of their embrance, watering with mouthfuls of wine and 
the hit with the foot which should ever serve to keep them in their 
memory: kurabaka kuchaghdatakridarasena viyujyase bakulavitapin 
smartavyam te mukhasavasechanam, charanaghatandsiinyo ydasyasyasoka 
sasokatam iti nijapuratyage yasya dvisham jagadus striyah, Subhashita- 
vali 2564. The other trees like Priyangu, Tilaka, Mandara, Charnpaka, 
Chuta, Nameru and Karnikara have their own dohadas, respectively by 
the soft touch, by a loving look, by sweet words of coaxing addressed, 
by a clear soft significant smile, by the fragrance of breath, by musical 
notes sung softly, and by graceful movements of limbs in dance. This 
is all given elaborately in the verse quoted in his Sanjivini by Malli- 
natha: strinaém sparsat pripangur vikasati bakulas sidhugandishasekat 
padaghatad asokas tilakakuravakau vikshanélinganabhyam, mandaro 
narmavakyat patumriduhasanachchampako yaktravatachchito gitanna- 
merur vikasati cha puro nartanat karnikarah. Music and dance to 
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coax trees to flower is illustrated vividly in minatures of the Kangra 
(Fig. 67), Bindi and other schools. Bana describes how deer are 
attracted by the musical strains of the flute played by the hunter and 
it is believed that they just move towards him completely oblivious 
of the danger ahead like one hypnotised: vyadhagitir indriyamriganam, 
Kadambari. The nameru tree is of the same category as the deer in 
deep appreciation of music. There are Sunga sculptures illustrating 
the dohadas of both the trees Nameru and Karnikara. The music on 
the vind played by prince Naravahanadatta as his consort danced in 
the udydna or pleasure garden as described by Somesvara and 
illustrated in a Sunga terracotta in the National Museum is illustra- 
tion of these two dohadas (Fig. 68): naravahanadattas sa hrepayan 
varacharanan, tasyam priyayam nriyantyam  sarvatodyanyavadayat, 
Kathasaritsagara 6, 8, 171. 


In spite of all these admirable qualities attributed to trees and 
the love borne for them by all, in a spirit of practical wisdom and 
escape from fanciful longings, Nilakantha Dikshita has remarked that 
even granted that there is a hill all golden, a land free from hunger, 
thirst and old age, oceans brimming with milk and ghee, trees ful- 
filling every wish, it still in no way helps us famished by hunger to 
listen to wondrous tales of the powers of these, and concludes by 
suggesting that if there were anything close to us that could be of 
some avail, it would be worth while to bestir ourselves on that: asti 
svarnamayo’ drir asti vishayah kshuttridjaravarjitah santi kshiraghri- 
takara jaladhayas santi drumak kamadah, kim nas tachcharitadbhuta- 
Sravanatas sadhyam kshudha tamyatam drishtam yat savidhe vidhehi 
sumate tatraiva sarvam sramam, Anyapadesasataka 94. 


But even so, trees are so noble that even as just trees, with no 
celestial virtues, they take all the heat of the summer noon on their 
head offering cool shade to passers by, remember a little water offered 
them when they were just saplings and all their lifetime offer head- 
loads of sweet water in cocoanuts as Kalidasa or Bhartrihari put it: 
anubhavati hi murdhna padapas tivram ushnam samayati paritépam 
chhayaya samsritanam, Abhijnanasakuntalam 5, 7; prathamavayasi pitam 
toyam alpam samarantah Sirasi nihitabhara narikela naranam, salilam 
amritakalpam dadyur Gjivitantam na hi kritam upakaram sadhavo yis- — 
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maranti. The memory of the good tree brings tears into the eyes of 
those who had enjoyed of its shelter and hospitality. Nilakantha 
Dikshita addresses the tree that is no more, and rightly remarks that 
it is really not gone when so many beings grieve for its absence, but 
lives long and ever so long in its fame, as long as the passers by still 
fill with their tears the hollow where was its trunk, and birds still in 
their flocks cry ever so much missing its hospitable branches: adhvan- 
yah kila mylagartam adhunapyapirayantyasrubhih vyakrosantyadhuna 
sabandhavakulas sayam muhirtam dvijah, ittham yavad imani_ bibhrati 
sucham bhitanyapi tvatkrite tavat tvam na gatosi padapa chiram 
kirtyatmana vartase, Anyapadesasataka 63. 


The wail of the Sakhotaka tree is when addressed to give an 
account of itself and tearfully describes itself almost revealing its 
natural instinct of rendering help to others and the nature of its own 
physical form rendering it impossible to offer even some shade. Here I 
am on the main roadway but am unable to be of any use to any passer 
by all of whom move away and on to my left where yon banyan tree 
with its ample shade regales the wearied traveller: kas tvam bhoh katha- 
yami daivahatakam mam viddhi sakhotakam vairagyad iva vakshi sadhu 
viditam kasmad idam kathyate, vamenatra vatas tam adhvagajanas sarva- 
tmana sevate na chhayapi paropakarakarini margasthitasyapi me, Kavy- 
aprakasa 10. The innate nature of trees and tree sprites is to help even 
the wood cutter with axe striking to cut the very boughs that even as he 
cuts shelter him apakaraparanam apyupakurvanti sadhavah, chhindantam 
api vrikshas svachchayaya kim na rakshati, Sabharatjanasataka 69. 


Along with the Kalpavriksha arose Kamadhenu, the wishfulfilling 
cow. Kamadhenu is reputed in fable as Surabhi, fragrant, Kama- 
dugha that yields like her milk every good desire. The whole cattle 
population on earth is conceived as her offspring, in no way less 
important than herself, and specially deserving the utmost reverence. 
When Dilipa failed to worship the celestial cow under the heavenly tree 
Kalpavriksha, she had pronounced a curse that the king could have 
progeny only by worshipping her offspring. That is why Vasishtha 
enjoins on Dilipa the adoration of her daughter Nandini, the cow in 
his hermitage. In India, the worship of the cow is based on the firm 
faith that in her resides Kamadhenu herself. In an agricultural , coun- 
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try like India one of the great sources of wealth was corn and cattle, 
cows, calves and the majestic bulls. The cow was a symbol of pros- 
perity, and she was taken to be a representation of the goddess of 
prosperity herself Lakshmi or Sri. 


The concern for the cow in ancient India is easily seen by the 
influence the word for Cow has on the vocabulary in Sanskrit. The 
term ‘go’ precedes or follows several other words which compose 
words of special significance. Sometimes the very idea of the cow may 
not be recognised in the latter form of the word itself, but that does 
not preclude the fact that originally it was something pertaining to 
the animal that was responsible for the creation of the word. The 
Sanskrit language is so rich and so full of words to convey subtle 
shades of meaning that it is amazing to find what a wealth of voca- 
bulary we have in that language for connoting everything connected 
with the cow. 


To take examples. In architecture, there are different words like 
gopura, gomukha, gavaksha, gopanasi, goshtha, all connoting different 
parts of a structure. Suggestive of time we have special terms as 
gosarga ot govisarga and godhili or gopravesa connoting respectively 
daybreak and dusk, one suggesting the time when cows are let out 
from their sheds for grazing and the other when they return in the 
evening raising a lot of dust behind them as they come back home. 
Godohana, the time taken for milking, which does not exceed a few 
minutes, is the time prescribed for a mendicant to stand silently at the 
door of a house for the sake of bhikshaé. Measurement of distance is 
also on the basis of the term ‘go’ as there are such words as gavyiiti 
or goruta meaning two krosas. Even terms to connote officials under 
the king have often been based on the term ‘go’ as, for instance, gopa 
and govallava. Certain spots in a stream which may be fordable are 
described by terms like gopratara, as what is good enough for a cow 
is good enough for the rest and it is safe to cross the stream ata 
gopratara. On the same analogy the term goshthi connotes an 
assembly of good men discussing pleasant subjects (based on a 
goshtha full of cows so pleasant to be loved). 


Now to take the actual vocabulary indicating the cow, different 
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aspects of the animal are conveyed by terms which are singularly 
suggestive; for instance we have a cow one year old ekahdyani, two 
years old dvihayani, three years old trihayani and four years old 
chaturhayani according to the age. According to the colour 
of the cow also the name varies. We have a mottled or brin- 
dled cow styled Sambhali, a white one dhavala,a dark kapila and 
so forth. A cow in heat, iust mated with a bull, is known as sandhini, 
and when she miscarries by accident she is vasa or vandhya. A cow 
that miscarries by mating unseasonably is vehat. When ready for the 
bull she is upasarya. A very young cow that has borne many calves 
is called pareshtuka or bahusutika. When she has newly calved she is 
navasitika or dhenu. When a cow gives birth to a calf at long 
intervals she is known as bashkayini or chirasitd, but when she calves 
every year she is samamsamina. According to the magnitude of the 
udder of the cow, which assures a huge yield of milk, she is known as 
pinodhni or kundodhni. When she yields a drona measure of milk or 
quite a large amount she is dronakshira or dronadugdha. A nice quiet 
cow is achandi and sukara, and one easily managed while milking is 
suvrata or sukhasandohya; when she loves to stand at her place ina 
dairy for milking she is dhenushya. Even according to the beauty of 
the cow varying with the shape of her horns, she is known by appro- 
priate terms like Sringini and so forth. 


From the Arthasastra, we learn the elaborate rules that the king 
had to enforce for the care of the cow, her offspring the calves, and 
milking sympathetically allowing the calves their share, twice a day 
in the rainy season, autumn and early winter but later in the winter, 
spring and summer only once, recognition of the calf for a greater 
share of the mother’s milk, anxiety for the sustenance of the calf and 
promoting its growth, the care of the aged and ‘crippled cows and 
those not easily milked, termed useless and abandoned, the care for 
the ailing ones and remedies for calves, the special precautions when 
the cattle were to cross streams and ponds, by overcoming the danger 
of marshes, mires, crocodiles and other such, The injunctions for 
care again to be bestowed on the feeding of the cattle and keeping 
the forest for grazing free from wild animals, thieves, hunters and 
hounds, are all indicative of the utmost concern of the state not to 
talk of only the individuals about the cattle wealth in India. 
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According to the legend of the Bhagavata, the earth itelf assumed 
the form of the cow. Dilipa attending with utmost care on the cow 
appeared like the king who took care of the earth as the very embodi- 
ment of the cow: jogopa gorupadharam ivorvim, Raghuvamsa 2, 3. 


The cow was as it were the secret of success in ancient India. 
For all the obligatory rites and ceremonies like the patichamahdayajnas, 
for the djya and havis for the yajna for the Devas, for the kavya for 
the Pitris, for the madhuparka and other offerings in welcoming the 
guests in atithipaja and for bhitabali or feeding the birds and animals, 
milk products were essential, and the cow that gave them was indeed 
most gratefully worshipped. The king on earth could do no better 
than follow the cow, for protecting her, as she was the means of 
proper performance of the ceremonies pertaining to the gods, manes 
and guests: tam devatapitratithikriyartham anvag yayau madhyamaloka- 
palah, babhau cha sé tena satam matena sraddheva sakshad vidhinopa- 
panna, Raghuvamsa 2, 16. The warm milk flowing from her full 
udder at the sight of her calf was more sacred than the avabhritasnana, 
the purificatory bath after a sacrifice. The dust raised by her hoofs 
‘was as purifying as a bath in a holy river or lake: bhuvam koshnena 
kundodhni medhyenavabhritad api, prasnavenabhivarshanti vatsaloka- 
pravartina, rajahkanaih khuroddhiutais sprisadbhir gatram antikat, 
tirthabhishekajam suddhim adadhana mahikshitah, Raghuvamsa 1, 84, 85. 
Since the cow was taken as the symbol of prosperity, the Mahabharata 
describes her as the dwelling of all the celestials. In the Asramavasika- 
parva is the description of the cow enumerating the celestials 
associated with each of her limbs: tada cha Sringayos tasya vishnur 
indrascha tishthatah, chandravajradharau chapi tishthatah sringami- 
layoh, sringmadhye tathé brahma lalate govrishadhvajah, karnayor asvinau 
devau chakshushi sasibhaskarau, danteshu maruto deva jihvayam vak 
sarasvati, romakiipeshu munayas charmanyeva prajapatih, nissvaseshu 
sthita vedas sashadangapadakramah, nasapute sthita gandhah pushpani 
surabhini cha, adhare vasavas sarve mukhe chagnih pratishthitah, sadhya 
devas sthitah kakshe grivayam parvati sthita prishthe cha nakshatraganah 
kakuddese nabhasthalam, apane sarvatirthani gomitre jahnavi svayam, 
ashiaisvaryamayi lakshmir gomaye vasate sada, nasikayam sada devi 
jyeshtha vasati bhamini, sronitatasthah pitaro rama langiilam Gsrita, pars- 
-yayor ubhayos sarve visvedevah pratishthitah, tishthatyurasi tasam tu 
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pritas saktidharo guhah, janujanghorudeseshu paicha tishthanti vayavah, 
khuramadhyeshu gandharvah khuragreshu cha pannagah, chatvaras 
sagarah purnas tasya eva payodharah, ratir medha kshama svaha sraddha 
santir dhritih smrtih, kirtir diptih kriya kantis tushtih pushtischa_ santatih, 
disascha pradisaschaiva sevante kapilam tada, devah pitriganas chapi 
gandharvapsarasam gandah, loka dviparnavas chaiva gangadyas saritas 
tatha, devah pitriganaschapi vedah sangas sahadhvaraih, vedoktair vivid- 
hair mantrais stuvanti hrishitas tatha, vidyadharas cha ye siddha bhitas 
taraganas tatha, pushpavrishtim cha varshanti pranrityanti cha harshitah, 
brahmanotpadita devi vahnikundan mahaprabha p. 380. 381 Gita Press 
Edn.; Appendix 1, No. 4, 2005 — 2032 of Poona edn. 


Kalidisa’s description of the horns of the cow forming, as 
it were, the dvara or gate for success, should account in some manner 
for the term gopura which signifies the main gateway of a city, 
temple or palace. However that may be, it is interesting to find 
that this idea in the verse of Kalidasa has been specially com- 
mented on in a representation of the cow in one of the early 
tribal coins, that of Amoghabhtti (Fig. 69). In this coin of the 
Kuninda king his unfailing fortune is symbolised by the cow of 
plenty with a damsel beside her, suggesting Prithvi or earth perso- 
nified who assumed the form of a cow, goripadharam ivorvim, Raghu- 
yamia or Sri Lakshmi herself. She holds a lotus in her hand as she 
stands near the cow and the Srivatsa mark, the symbol of Lakshmi is 
shown between the horns, as an indication of the fusion of the 
concept of Prithvi as a cow, and her identity with Sri as Rajyasri or 
royal propserity, that was so assiduously guarded by the king. Her 
association with the Lady of Auspiciousness is also clear in the line 
adiravartinim siddhim rajan viganayatmanah, upasthiteyam kalyani 
nami kirtita eva yat, Raghuvamsa 1, 87. 


According to the Mahabharata, Lakshmi or Sri herself entered 
the beautiful body of the cows as she desired to live with them and 
amongst them: Srih kritveha vapuh kantam gomayeshu vivesa ha, ich- 
chhami chapi yushmasu vastum sarvasu nityada, égatya prarthaye yush- 
manchrijushia bhavatatha vai, Mahabharata 13, 81, 3, 9. The particular 
spot between the horns chosen for presenting Srivatsa is to stress that 
that was the gateway for Siddhi which is again associated with pros- 
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perity or Sri: Sringantaram dvaram ivarthasiddheh, ‘Roshevane: Zaki 

An early coin from Nepal of Amésuvarman (Fig. 70) has given 
specially a cowon it with the legend Kamadehi. Kamadehi is only 
the other form of Kamaduha, the cow that fulfils or yields all desires. 

She resides in heaven under the Kalpa tree, on earth suggested by the 
Meru mountain and in the nether world indicated by the zig zag, 
snake, the denizen of the under world. These symbols are associated 
with the cow in Kuninda coins to suggest her ubiquitous nature. This 
specially revered animal in the three worlds is described in Gupta 
and early medieval inscriptions as the daughter of the sun, just as 
gold is born of Agni and the earth is Vishnu’s own: agner apatyam 
prathamam suvarnam bhar vaishnavi stryasutascha gavah, Corp. Inscr. 
Ind. 3, p. 194. The pirnakumbha associated with the cow again in these 
coins suggests that her milk is ambrosia. A painting of the Maratha 
school of Tafijavir of the eighteenth century, of which there are two 
examples, one in the National Museum (Fig. 71) and the other in the 
Allahabad Museum, clearly portray the various celestials situated in dif- 
erent parts of the body of the cow, her udder forming the four oceans: 
payodharibhitachatussumudram. The chapter from the Mahabharata 
epitomised in the label in Nagari is given at the bottom of this picture. 


The cow is the highest mark of affection. Her passion for the 
calf is often referred to in literature. There isa touching theme of 
the Bhagavata showing the cows separated for a while from their 
calves running and rushing to meet and fondle them, as they issue 
from the cave in which they were hidden, according to the fable, by 
Brahma. This Kangra painting is an excellent portrayal of bhava, 
emotion, in the animal more difficult to portray than in the human. 
The Satarudriya text describes how Siva runs to the succour of a 
devotee like a cow hastening towards her calf as at Mahabalipuram. 
There is a magnificent sculpture representing Krishna as Govadha- 
nadhari raising the mountain Govardhana from amidst a group of 
cowherds and milkmaids all around. One of them is a milkman 
milking a cow as she fondly licks the calf. This is a great master- 
piece of sculpture. The theme is a favourite one. But the represen- 
tation of the milking of the cow in the Govardhana cave at Maha- 
balipuram (Fig. 72) where the calf with its forelegs slightly bent, tail 
swishing to right and left all the while, hitting its head over and— 
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Fig. 71. Devas assembled in the body of the cow, Maratha school, early 19th 
century A.D., Tafijavur, National Museum. 
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over again on the mother’s udder to draw the milk as it lovingly 
oozes out of it, its face mottled by the drops of milk as it drinks 
to its heart’s content, the fond cow in her affection to her offspring 
giving more of her milk as she moos and licks the young one with 
satisfaction, is indeed a never to be forgotten theme: @hatyahatya mir- 
dhna drutam anupibatah prasnutam matur idhah kinchitkuichaikajanor 
anavaratachalachcharupuchchhasya dhenoh, uttirnam tarnakasya priyata- 
nayataya dattahuikaramudra visramsikshiradharalavasabalamukhasyan- 
gam atripti ledhi, The Sanskrit Poems of Mayiara, ed. G.P. Quackenbos, 


p. 235. 


Affection for the cow is symbolised by Krishna lifting the 
mountain itself for protecting the cows and cowherds. It is a plea as it 
were to the world to take care of the cow, an innocent and self- 
sacrificing animal, for which even the Lord could do so much beyond 
the strength and capacity of a normal human being. In the U/tara- 
ramacharita, 5,30, Bhavabhiti gives the glory of the cow and speech as 
one, identifying one with the other as the wise men understand dhenu 
as sweet utterance, in his line kaman dughdhe viprakarshatyalakshmim 
kirtim site dushkritim ya hinasti, tam chapyetam mataram mangalanam 
dhenum dhira sinritim vacham ahuh, and describes her as yielding all 
desires, removing all inauspiciousness and poverty, enhancing fame, 
destroying evil, as the very mother of all that is auspicious. In the 
Brihadaranyakopanished the cow is similarly described and this is an 
echo of the Vedic thought vacham dhenum upasita, tasya chatvarah 
stanah svahakaro vashatkaro hantakaras svadhakarah, tasyai dvau stanau 
deva upajivanti svahakaram cha vashatkaram cha, hantakaram' manushyah 
svadhakaram pitarah, tasyah prané rishabhah mano vatsah, Brihadaran- 
yakopanishad 5, 8, 1. The affection for the cow has been an abiding 
one in India and it is not as a mere dumb animal she is understood, 
but as the very goddess of prosperity living in the house, embodied in 
her, assuring the best of success in everything undertaken, being even 
the very first object to be sighted on waking up in the morning. 


Even the approach towards birds and animals, as towards the 
trees, plants, creepers and flowers, has been of the utmost tenderness. 
The very nature of some of these is so sweet and inviting, their inno- 
cence and goodness so endearing, that they have been treated even by- 
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the sages and anchorites, that have abandoned all physical and mate- 
rial longings and ties, with a rare affection and tenderness. 


To take examples. The deer is the most gentle among animals. 
It suggests child-like guileless simplicity and is looked after with an 
almost tender attachment even by sages who have no longing for any 
belongings in this world. There is even an admiration of its simple 
habits of nibbling fresh blades of grass when hungry and quiet rest 
in a glade when tired, the result, no doubt, of some supreme penance, 
that saves them the ignomy of servile attention to the moods of the 
affluent, the misery of untruthful flattery or the pain of listening to 
proud utterances: yad vaktram muhur ikshase na dhaninam brishe na 
chatan mrisha naisham garvavachas Srunoshi na cha tan pratydsaya 
dhavasi, kale balatrinani khadasi param nidrasi nidragame tan me brihi 
kuranga kutra bhavaté kin nama taptam tapah, Kuvalayananda p. 98. 
The deer is a symbol of a spot where no harm is possible to any 
innocent creature. A place where the deer roams about care-free with 
no apprehension of harm to its life is a holy sacrificial area according 
to Manu: krishnasaras tu charati mrigo yatra svabhavatah, sa jneyo 
yajniyo desah, Manusmriti 2, 23. It is significant that the hermit of the 
Sakya race, Sakyamuni, turned his wheel of Law, Dharmachakra at 
Mrigadava, Sarnath, the deer flanking the wheel symbolising it. The 
name Mrigadava itself is after the deer. This sacred spot was occupied 
centuries earlier by a herd of deer of which the leader was the 
Bodhisattva himself, born as the selfless animal who offered his own 
life to save a pregnant young doe, whose turn it was to be shot by the 
king and fetched to be cooked in the royal kitchen. How the animal 
offered his own life instead, how the king was moved at such great 
self-sacrificing spirit in an animal, how the deer gave an exposition of 
dharma or virtuous life to the king, who thenceforth gave up killing 
the animals, is a moving story narrated in stone at Bharhut (Fig 73) 
in a medallion on a railing pillar. 


Poets have sung of the affection bestowed on the deer by sages 
in the hermitage, their treatment of them as if they were children as 
part of their household, welcome to rest on the threshold and freely 
feed on the corn gathered in the court: akirnam rishipatninam utajad- 
vararodhibhih, apatyair iva nivarabhagadheyochitair mrigaih, Raghu- 
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vamsa 1, 50. The tender hearts of the hermits, who would not mind 
the kusa grass specially secured by them for their ritual, being nibbled 
by deer, and who would even allow new-born ones shed their umbil- 
ical cord as they nestled in their laps, kriydanimitteshvapi vatsalatvad 
abhagnakama munibhih kuseshu, tadankasayyachyutanabhinala kachchin 
mriginam anagha prasitih, Raghuvamsa 5, 8, is only matched by the 
tenderness of the rishikanyas that would immediately withdraw from 
the plants and trees after watering them so that the birds could drink 
water unafraid from the water channels around the roots: sekante 
munikanyabhis takshanojjhitavrikshakam, visvasaya vihanganam dlaval- 
ambupayinam, Raghuvamsa 1, 51. 


The hermits could never bear to see the slightest harm to these 
innocent creatures. As Dushyanta enters the tapovana with drawn 
bow in his swift chariot, he is stopped by a young hermit, who warns 
him not to shoot the innocent deer of the hermitage. To him an arrow 
in the tender body of the deer is like fire in a heap of soft cotton 
wool: na khalu na khalu banas sannipatyo’yam asmin mriduni mriga- 
farire tularaavivagnih, kva bata harinakanim jivitam chatilolam kva cha 
nisitanipata vajrasaras saras te, Abhijianasékuntalam 1, 10. A Chandella 
sculpture of a hunting scene from Khajuraho is a cry against shooting 
of deer (Fig 74). A similar theme is depicted in an Eastern Ganga 
sculpture from Bhubanesvar. The arrow really looks so ugly and 
wicked piercing the soft limb of the animal. 


The deer is also symbol of auspiciousness and holiness. Sages 
as depicted in several early sculptures wear the holy sacred thread 
composed of the skin of the black buck as ajinayajnopavita: tvacham 
sa medhyam paridhaya rauravim asikshatastram pitur eva mantravat, 
Raghuvaméa 3, 31. The Vedic injunction is ajinam vaso va dakshinata 
upaviya dakshinam bahum uddharate. Brahma himself is depicted 
either wearing ajina yajnopavita or vastrayajnopavita. 


The affection and constancy of the deer and the doe is described 
in a fascinating tender way by Kalidasa who gives a vivid word 
picture of the doe rubbing her eye against the tip of the antler of the 
deer: Sringe krishnamrigasya vamanayanam kandiyamanam_ mrigim, 
Abhijnanasakuntalam 6, 17. The deer also repeats this in the case. of 
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the doe as with closed eyes she enjoys this touch: Sringena cha sparsa- 
nimilitakshim mrigim akandiyata krishnsarah, Kumarasambhava 3, 36. 
An excellent pictorial version of this has been given by a great Pallava 
master in the great sculpture group at Mahabalipuram (Fig 75) 
known as Arjuna’s penance. 


The poet in India has never tired of singing the glory of the 
beauty of the fawn eye to which the most charming feminine eye 
painted deep dark with collyrium is likened. Kalidasa wonders 
whether the long tremulous dark eyes of Uma, blue like the lotus 
swayed in the breeze, were gifted to her by the fawn or by her to the 
animal: pravatanilotpalanirvisesham adhiraviprekshitam ayatakshya, taya 
grihitan nu mriganganabhyas tato grihitam nu mriganganabhih, Kumar- 
asambhava 1, 47. 


There is a traditional belief that the swan or hamsa could sepa- 
rate milk from water and partake only of the former leaving the latter. 
The swan is as delicate and charming as the lotus. Both are affected 
by the chill of snow. Just as the lotus is the foremost instance of those 
in peril by a snowfall, himasekavipattir atra me nalini pirvanidarsanam 
mata, Raghuvamsa 8, 45, the swan that is the closest to the lotus in the 
lotus pond has to leave its dear abode in the Manasa lake for a part of 
the year on account of the extreme wintry weather when the lotuses 
drop in the waters and the swans fly away to return only during the 
rains: yat tvannetrasam@nakanti salile magnam tad indivaram.... yepi 
tvadgamandanukarigatayas te rajahamsa gatah, Kuvyalayananda p. 13. 
Bhartrihari hence remarks that Brahma if displeased could at best deny 
it the pleasure of enjoying the Manasa lotus lake for a while but can- 
not on any account deprive it of its well-earned fame as the separator 
of milk and water: ambhojinivanavilasanam eva hanta hamsasya hantu 
nitaram kupito vidhata, na tvasya dugdhajalabhedavidhiprasiddham 
vaidagdhyakirtim apahartum asau samarthah, Nitisataka 15. White in 
body and red in bill and foot, they are known as rajahamsas. A tow 
of these is represented on the abacus of Asokan lion pillars as peck- 
ing and sifting. Because of their capacity to sift and eliminate the 
bad from the good and accept only the best, even hermits and 
ascetics, who reject the unreal and understand and accept the highest 
truth of philosophy, are called hamsas and paramahamsas. In the 
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Mahabharata, when the aged and wise Bhishma lay on a bed of 
arrows, resolved to die only in uttarayana, there were not only the 
princes, saints and philosophers who came to see him, but sent by 
his mother Ganga who knew his resolve, were also sages from hermi- 
tages on her banks, who approached Bhishma in the form of swans, 
symbols of immaculate life and thought. The sages blessed him with 
power to live on till the sun returned to the northern course, uttara- 
yana, the most auspicious time for casting off the mortal coil: uttara- 
yanam anvichchhan bhishmah kurupitamahah, tasya tanmatam ajnaya 
ganga himavatas sita, maharshin hamsaripena preshayamasa tatra sa, 
Mahabharata 6, 119. 97-98. This interesting feature is shown at Pat- 
tadakal on an early Chalukyan pillar in one of the sculptures of 
Bhishma on the arrow-bed, the swans near him, close to his thighs 
(Fig 76). 


The swans are so light in their flight that in a row as a fleet they 
carry Brahma along visrantam iva vitatapakshatina viyati pitamahavi- 
manahamsayiathena, Harshacharita 7, p. 60. In the dream of Trijata an 
ivory palanquin of exquisite beauty traversing in the sky is lightly 
carried by a fleet of a myriad swans: gajadantamayim divyam sibikam 
antarikshagam, yuktém hamsasahasrena svayam  4asthaya raghavah, 
Ramayana 5, 27,9. 10. The beautiful motif of a fleet of swans carry- 
ing Brahma occurs several times at Elephanta. It is particularly inter- 
esting showing this deity on a row of these birds, watching, along 
with other gods like Indra on his elephant and Vishnu on Garuda, the 
dance of Siva. 


Swans are respectful to philosophers of the highest order and 
those with the highest intellect. It is as much as to say that the best 
of the birds can appreciate whatever is worthy wherever it is. There 
is a sculpture from Mathura (Fig 77) showing swans circumambulat- 
ing the gandhakuti or the cottage of Buddha, indicating the presence 
of the Master; a fervent woman is holding up an umbrella and a 
king, probably Ajatasatru, is worshipping Buddha. The swans go 
round in great reverence and salute the Master as they have an 
uncanny sense to understand the greatest and the noblest. In a panel 
from an upright of the Amaravati rail in the British Museum there is 
the representation again of swans circumambulating Buddha from the 
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air flying around him as he crosses the stream of the river Nerafijara 
(Fig. 63). 


In the Hamsa Jataka, the essential characteristic of the swan, 
its wisdom, is specially emphasised, and the narration of the story has 
for its main theme the capacity of the golden swan to expound 
dharma or ethical principles to the queen of the land, who having 
dreamt listening to the bird, desired that it should be caught and 
brought for the purpose. The story is vividly represented in a painting 
of arresting beauty in Ajanta (Fig. 78). 


The crow, however, is the very symbol of ill-luck and famine. It 
is associated both with the goddess of ill-luck, Jyeshtha or Alakshmi 
and also with Sanaischara, the god of evil among the planets, lame of 
one leg, dark of complexion and slow of movement. The crow 
matches Sanaischara in complexion and portending ill-luck. It is 
likened to something unworthy and useless. The faith that it lives 
long, makes its existence all the more unfruitful. As it just feeds on 
the bali offerings, kakopi jivati chiriya balim cha bhunkte, Pancha- 
tantra 1, it almost illustrates the idea of how human beings, without 
any aim and purpose in life, just live long as parasites and are to be 
likened to the crow: kaloyam parapindalolupataya kakair iva preritah, 
Vairagyasataka 47. 


The food habits of the crow are again an object of derision and 
it is considered the most unclean among birds. Though the crow 
eats almost anything, its delicacy is the ripe margosa fruit. A poet 
wonders how appropriately the Creator has made the last state 
of the neem fruit possible to taste, and to gobble it chosen specially 
the crow that alone is capable of relishing it: chitram chitram bata bata 
mahat chitram etad vichitram jato daivad uchitaghatanasamvidhata 
vidhata, yannimbanam parinataphalasphitir asvadaniya yachchaitasyah 
kabalanakalakovidah kakalokah, Kuvalayananda p. 117. A shallow 
stream almost touching the point of mire is good enough for a crow 
to quench its thirst, kakapeya nadi, Yet feeding the crow is feeding 
the Pitris or the Manes. The crow is of ill-omen as it is a belief that 
it has only a single eye which, at will, it could move as required from 
one socket to the other to see better to right or left, out of which 
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arises the maxim ekakshigolakanyaya. In spite of all these defects the 
- crow has a single noble trait that poets have never failed to praise. 
In the Sarigadharapaddhati, a verse describes the crow as indeed a 
blessed one, in spite of all its shortcomings like dirty complexion, 
shrill caw piercing the ears, omnivorousness, fickle movement for 
mischief, just because of one outstanding merit, its intense affection 
for its tribe that it exhibits everywhere: gatram te malinam tatha 
sravanayor udvegakrit krenkanam bhakshyam sarvam api svabhava- 
chapalam duscheshtitam te sada, etair vayasa sangatosyavinayair 
doshair amibhih param yat sarvatra kutumbavatsalamatis tenaiva dhanyo 
bhavan. Nilakantha Dikshita makes it even more explicit in his 
appreciation of the crow than which there is none more blessed or 
sacred, as even when famished with hunger, and with food, somehow 
obtained, in front of it, it would fain invite all its flock to dine with 
it, against which trait vanish all its other defects like its untoucha- 
bility, uncleanliness, omnivorousness and a myriad more, that en- 
shroud it, asprigyo’stu malimaso’stvaniyataharo’stvato’ pyudbhatair 
doshair astu parahsataih parivritah kakas tatah ka kshatih, bhunkte 
bhojyam upasthitam samupahiyaiva svayam bandhavan yas sidan 
kshudhaya vichintaya tato dhanyas cha punyas cha kah, Anydpadesa- 
Sataka 82. 


There is another welcome trait in the crow that has endeared it 
to expectant woman eagerly looking for the return of her long- 
separated partner in life. The belief is that the cawing of a crow has 
a message, and its appearance to draw attention by cawing, is to 
suggest the arrival of a guest or the return of a beloved one long 
separated on account of a long journey undertaken. There are two 
verses, one a query by a damsel and another the reply by her com- 
panion, eulogising the crow. The query addressed to the crow 
wonderingly enquires on what account it had earned the honour of a 
golden cage, as it has neither the fine plumage of the peacock, nor 
sweet speech like the parrot, nor the lovely feminine gait of the swan, 
nor the sweet note of the canary, nor the ambrosial song of the 
cuckoo soothing to the ear. The reply is indeed interesting. Oh my 
friend! This bird from here knows and tells me of the arrival of my 
loved one who is ever so many tens of thousands of leagues away. 
Fie on the parrots that just repeat taught words! This crow is indeed 
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Hamsa Jétaka, Vakataka, Sth century A.D., Ajanta 





the laden cloud to drench the maze of flames of the fire of separation 
from my beloved cne. For that one outstanding quality the crow has 
been enshrined ina golden cage: kim kekiva sikhandamanditatanuh 
kim karavat pathakah kim va hamsa ivanganagatiguruh sariva kim 
susvarah, kim va hanta sakuntabalapikavat karnamritam syandate kakah 
kena gunena kafchanamaye  vyéparitah pafjare. atrasthas sakhi 
lakshayojanagatasyapi priyasyagamam vettyakhyati cha dhik sukadaya 
ime sarve pathantas sthitah, matkantasya viyogatapadahanajvalavali- 
yaridah kakas tena gunena kanchanamaye vyaparitah panjare, Subha- 
shitaratnabhandagara 5, 223, p. 228. There are many medieval sculp- 
tures illustrating the theme, some of them particularly beautiful, from 
Bhuvaneévar (Fig. 79). In the Muktesvar temple at Bhuvanesvar is a 
fine carving representing the anxious ndayika proshitabhartrika, the 
faithful separated wife, longingly looking forward to the arrival of her 
husband far away from home, and eagarly awaiting tidings from him. 
Near the half open door, the arrival and caw of the crow indicates to 
her that her lover, long expected, is shortly to arrive. In miniature 
paintings of the Rajasthani and Pahari schools, this theme is a 
favourite one. A Kangra painting of the Raja of Lambagraon 
collection is indeed a telling one (Fig. 80). 


These are only a few examples of animals and birds which are a 
legion, each with its own peculiar traits that call for attention and 
and study by man, more to draw lessons for his own guidance 
to emulate and follow, to avail or avoid the advantage or disadvant- 
age of their habits, to even draw noble inferences and impressions of 
laudable magnanimity, innocence, selfsacrificing spirit and so forth. 
Nature around, seen and enjoyed in the most ethical manner by 
hermits and saints as they observed, living in the open and surround- 
ed by life in one form or the other, mobile or immobile, listening to 
mute or inarticulate or distinct in the murmur of the leaves, cooing 
and mooing of birds and animals and in the evolved speech of fellow 
beings, they found their own approach to life around in the utmost 
affectionate terms, personified even night and day, enjoyed and 
blessed the earth and stream as a mother, the mountains and hills as 
an elder protecting parent, the trees and animals themselves as com- 
panions in life. It was as the Vedic prayer that everything was sweet 
and tasted honey for the righteous, the very wind, the flowing stream, 
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the luscious green growth itself, the very night and dawn, even the 
particles of dust on which one stood, the whole atmosphere, the entire 
wood of vegetation, the bright sun with his warmth, the very cattle 
yielding milk so sweet, all of them of honey taste: madhu vata ritayate, 
madhu ksharanti sindhavah, madhvir nas santvoshadhih, madhu naktam 
atoshasi, madhumat parthivam rajah, madhu dyaur astu nah pita, 
madhumaén no vanaspatir, madhumén astu siryah, madhyir gavo 
bhavantu nah. Life was sweet and the approach to nature justifies it 
all the more. 
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Mahasatva 46 
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Fig. 1. Suklabhisarika, 18th century A.D., Kangra school, National Museum. 





Fig. 2. Chandra and Rohini on crescent as terminal of frieze, Gupta, 5th century A.D., Garhwa, Lucknow Museum, 
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Fig. 3. Sarya in his chariot destroying 
Bhaja. 





darkness, Satavahana, 2nd century BG, 
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Fig. 4. The glory of sunrise 








ed by amazons of light, Sunga, Ist century B.C. Bodhgaya. 


Fig. 5. Sarya in chariot flank 





Fig. 6. Padmanabha, Rashtrakita, 8th century A.D., Ellora. 
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Fig. 7. Yajiiavalkya following the solar chariot repeating Sukla Yajurveda, Western 
Chalukya, 8th century A.D. Pattadakal. 
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Fig. 9. Navagraha slab with Surya as lotus encircled by the other planets, Chola, 11th century A.D., 
Gangaikondacholapuram. 









Fig. 11. Navagrahas in a row, Gurjara 
Pratihara, 10thcentury A.D.., 
Gwalior Museum. 


Fig. 10. Rdsis and grahas on abacus of pillar, 
Gupta, Sth century A.D., Gwalior Museum. 


Fig. 12. 


Grahas, rasis and dikpdalas, Kakatiya, 
Hyderabad. 





12th century A.D., State Museum, 


anchipuram. 
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Fig. 13. 








Fig. 14. Mandhata fallen pointing to the sphere of the moon and _ stars, Ikshvaku, 
2nd century A.D., Nagarjunakonda, National Museum. 


Saga Jataka \kshvyaku, 2nd century A.D., Nagarjunakonda. 





witness of the marriage of Siva and Uma, Gurjara Pratihara, 10th 
century A.D., Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras. 


Fig, 16. Fire, 








Fig. 17. Fire, witness of friendship of Rama and Sugriva, Chera, 18th century A.D., Mattaficheri Palace, Cochin: 


Fig. 18. Agni and Brahmachari, Gurjara Pratihara, 10th century A.D., 
Cleveland Museum. 
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. Sita’s agnipravesa, Chera, 18th century A.D. Mattaficheri Palace, Cochin, 
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Fig. 20. Agni respects pdativratya, Sailendra, 8th century A.D. Chandi Mendut, Indonesia. 








Fig. 21. Krishna and Radha caught in a violent windy storm, Kangra school, 18th 
century A.D., Government Museum and Art Gallery, Chandigarh. 


National Museum. 








Fig. 23. Vayu running with his garment wind-filled, reverse 
of Kanishka’s coin, Kushana, Ist century A.D. 


y A.D., Nepal. 
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Nayika’s garment swayed by the wind of impending storm, Kangra school, 
18th century A.D., National Museum. 








Fig. 26. Vayu with banner, Chola, 10th century A.D., Madras 
Museum. 





Fig. 27. Agni with flame crown, Chola, 10th century A.D., 
Madras Museum. 





Fig. 28 Ship with wind-laden sails, Sailendra, 8th century A.D., Barabudur, Indonesia. 





Fig. 29. Vessels on tempestuous river, Babar Nama painting, Mughal. 16th 
century A.D.. National Museum. 





Fig. 30. Rishis bathing Sivalinga, Gurjara Pratihara, 9th century A.D. 





Fig. 31. Sri on laden pitcher touching her 
breast, combining Nadimdata aspect, 
Kushana, Ist century A.D., National 
Museum. 





Fig. 32. Nadidevata with water pitcher and platter of 
food, Kushana, Ist century A.D., Bharat 
Kala Bhavan, Banaras. 








Fig. 33. Sangama of Yamuna and Ganga, Gupta, 4th century A.D. Varaha 
cave, Udayagiri, Bhilsa. 
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Fig. 35. Ratndkara, Gupta, 4th century A.D., Varaha cave, Udayagiri, Bhilsa. 
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Fig. 36. Sarasvat 


Fig. 37. Ravananugrahamirti, Ravana rocking Kaildsa, Rashtrakita, 8th century. 
A.D., Kailasa, Ellora. 








Fig. 38. Elephants supporting the Kailasa temple, Rashtrakita, 8th century A.D., 
Eliora. 





Fig. 39. Kalyanasundaramirti, Himavan giving away Uma 
in wedlock to Siva, Vakataka, 5th century A.D., 
Elephanta 





Fig. 40. Himavan and Mena requested by Brahma and the rishis to 
give Uma in marriage to Siva, Vakataka, 5th century A.D., 


Rame§Svara cave, Ellora. 





Fig. 41. Siva as bridegroom bowing to Himavan, Kangra school, 18th century A.D. 








Fig. 44. Tongues of fire blazing forth, Natal ceremony of Krishna, Kangra school, 
18th century A.D., National Museum. 
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Fig. 45. Ripples in the stream, Kangra school, 18th century A.D., National Museum. 
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Fig. 46. Wavelets in the river, Babar 


National Museum. 





i aka A.D., 
Fig. 47. Vidyadharas floating amidst clouds in the sky, Vakataka, Sth century 
Ajanta. 





haras amidst clouds, Western Chalukya, 6th century A.D., 


Aihole, National Museum. 


Fig. 48. Flying Vidyad 
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Fig. 50. Radha and Krishna caught in rain and peacock enjoying the showers, Kangra school, 18th century 
A.D., Museum and Art Gallery, Chandigarh. 
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Kangra school, 18th 


Fig. 52. Radha and Krishna sheltered from rain, 
century A.D., National Museum. 
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Fig. 54. Rain of gold, Sailendra, 8th century A.D., Barabudur, Indonesia. 





Fig. 55. Rain of cloth, Sailendra, 8th century A.D., Barabudur Indonesia. 





Fig. 56. Rain of corn, Sailendra, 8th century A.D., Barabudur, Indonesia. 





Fury of rain as Krishna holds up the Govardhana hill, Kangra school, 18th century A.D., National Museum. 





Fig. 58. Vanadevata’s hand peeping from between the clumps of trees, 
Sunga, 2nd century B.C.. Bharhut, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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4 9 Kalpavalli creeper, Sunga, 2nd century B Ge Bhar hut Indian Museun € l 
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Fig. 60. Kalpavriksha, Sunga, 2nd century B.C., Besnagar, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta. 
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Fig. 61. Kuninda coin representing Kalpavriksha and Sri, Tribal, Ist-2nd century A.D. 





Fig. 69. Coin of Amoghabhiti showing Srivatsa on the horns 
of the cow, Kuninda, Tribal, Ist-2nd century A.D. 





Fig. 70. Coin of AmSuvarman, showing cow and with legend Kamadehi, 
6th century A.D., Kashmir. 





Fig. 62. Ganga under Kalpavriksha, Sena, 12th 
century A.D., National Museum. 





Fig. 63. Hands of Vanadevatd tree extending to help Buddha crossing the river Neraii- 
jara, Satavahana, 2nd century A.D., Amarayvati, British Museum. 
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Fig. 64. 


Satavahana, 2nd century B.C., Bhaja. 
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Asoka dohada, Kushana, 2nd,century, 
A.D., Mathura, National Museum. 
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Kushana, 
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2nd century A.D 


Museum. 
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Fig. 67. Musical dohada, Kangra school, 18th century A.D., National Museum. 





Fig. 68. Terracotta representing Naravahanadatta playing the vind and his consort 
dancing as dohada for Nameru and Karnikara, Sunga, 2nd century B.C., 
National Museum. 





Fig. 72. Milking scene, Pallava, 7th century A.D.,Govardhana cave, Mahabalipuram. 





Calcutta. 


taka, Suga, 2nd century B.C., Bharhut, Indian Museum, 
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Migaj. 


Fig. 73. 





Fig. 74. Arrow piercing the soft body of the deer, Chandella, 10th century A.D., Khajuraho. 


Fig. 77. Swans ambulating the Master in his gandhakuti, Kushana, 1st century A.D., 
Mathura National Museum. 








Fig. 79. Proshitabhartrika Nayika welcoming the caw of a’crow 
indicating her lover’s speedy return, Eastern Ganga, 
10th century A.D., Bhubane§gvar. 
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Fig. 80. Proshitabhartrika Nayika welcoming the caw of a crow indicating her lover's 
speedy return, Kangra school, 18th century A.D. 
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A sculptor and an artist in his own = 


right, he has often illustrated his books — : 


with his own sketches. 
Dr. Sivaramamurti is the only living 


Indian, who is an Honorary Fellow 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 7 


Britain and Ireland. He is also a Fellow 
of the Lalit Kala Academi. He has parti- 
cipated in seminars in USA and Europe. 
He has delivered important endowment 
lectures at many Universities and Institutes 
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of Indology in India. Sri Sankaracharya of » 
Kanchi conferred on him the title of | 
Vichitrachitta. He was awarded the Padma — 


Sri in 1968 and the Padma Bhushan in 
1976. 
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THE AUTHOR 
THIS BOOK 

Approach to Nature in Indian Art and Thought is composed 
of a series of lectures delivered by C. Sivaramamurti at the 
J.B. Institute of Research and Indology at Ahmedabad and 
presents the attitude of the Indian to nature around. It has 
been delicate, loving, and celestial in glory, as even the trees, 
mountains, rivers, forests, clouds, the ocean itself, the 
changing seasons, the twinkling stars, animals, birds, flowers, 
every aspect of nature around has been approached with a 
tender feeling of love and affection. What man owes to the 
animal and bird, to the tree and the stream, the mountain and 
the cloud, to the sun and moon, to the breeze wafted with 
perfume, to the rain that gently drops from heaven, is all 
narrated in the most interesting manner with appropriate 
literary parallels illustrated by their counterparts in painting 
and sculpture. Art and literature have enlivened the theme 
which make up this interesting book profusely illustrated. 
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